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Money is both a symbol and a servant. It is a symbol of your 
faith and a servant of your love. Your use of money clearly 
shows what you think is important in life. 


Let a worthy portion of your money 
symbolize your faith in Christ. Let 
your gifts serve your love for all 
men through your American Bap- 
tist World Mission | 


GIVE TO MISSIONS THIS SUNDAY 
— AND EVERY SUNDAY 
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This young lady will grow up to be a 
Christian homemaker in non-Christian 
Burma. She was reached for Christ 
through a Christian school. 


Missionaries are urgently needed in many 
areas for work with women and children. 
And such work urgently needs your in- 
creased support through the Unified Bud- 
get or through Special Gift Agreements 
with generous regular returns. 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
Public Relations Department, 16th Floor 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 


[] | would like to know about opportunities and re- 
quirements for overseas missionary service. 


[) | can’t go — but | could make an extra gift if | 
could also be assured needed income for my life- 
time. Please send me literature on Special Gift 
Agreements with regular, generous returns. 


(Address) | 
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The Cover 


One of the great needs of the Congo is 
education—a need that our mission schools 
are trying to supply. Here is a class in adult 
literacy at Kikongo, photographed, of 
course, before the present crisis in that land. 
See, in this issue, “Our Continuing Re- 
sponsibility Overseas,” by John E. Skoglund. 


Picture Credits 


Cover, Hazel F. Shank; p. 4 (right), 
American Baptist News Service; (center), 
Stone Studio; p. 5, American Baptist News 
Service; p. 21, John C. Slemp; p. 24, Mer- 
lyn Hyers; p. 25, Leslie Walden; p. 32, 
Pioneer Press Photo; p. 36, Read Studio; 

. 41, American Baptist News Service; 
p. 42, Robert F. Cramer. 
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May Quiz 


1. Fifty youth interested in service 
at home and abroad have been chosen 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to take on-the-job training in 
social-service work. How many will go 
to India? 

2. Sometimes we consider the prob- 
lems of brotherhood from a selfish 
vantage point. “It is a recession,” said 
David Beck, “when our neighbor loses 
his job; it becomes 





.” Fill in the 





blanks. 

3. An inquiry into the meaning of 
the theme for the third year of the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance reveals four 
points. What is the third meaning? 

4. The fact that some of the refugee 
camps in Europe are scheduled to be 
closed in 1961, means that action in 
behalf of finding homes for unsettled 
refugees in the United States and 
other countries must be accelerated. 
How many homes must be found? 

5. In Emil Brunner’s J Believe in 
the Living God, what does the author 
particularly show in these sermons. 

6. Name the president of Kanto 
Gakuin University, in whose home Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Markley visited. 

7. The missionary still has an im- 
portant place in a revolutionary world 
and a changing church context. No 
longer does he stand as the . 
or the . If he comes in 
this spirit he is . Fill in. 

8. Among some Christians, giving 
to the work of the church averages 
better than 25 per cent of the church 
member’s income. That figure is two 
and one-half times the biblical tithe. 
Name the people. 

9. One Mark of Greatness, a new 
book on an introduction to all our 
American Baptist missions within one 
book, is now on sale at all Baptist book 
stores at (1) $3.00; (2) $1.75; (3) 
$1.50 a copy. Which is correct? 

10. Name the Bible leader at the 
Green Lake Conference, July 8-15. 

11. A former executive secretary of 
The Cleveland Baptist Association, ad- 
dressed the following statement to the 
Senate subcommittee on education: 
“If the public-school system is de- 
stroyed, the unity and strength of the 
nation is. destroyed, society is frag- 
mented, democracy flouted, education 
hamstrung, and religion exiled.” Name 
the executive secretary. 

12. What will be late, and off the 
press about June 28? 

13. An estimated (1) sixty thou- 
sand; (2) twenty thousand; (3) 
thirty-five thousand persons have ar- 
rived in the Miami area from Cuba, 
claiming refugee status. Which is cor- 
rect? 

Answers to Quiz on page 46 
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Today’s student and the new educational program in liberal 
arts colleges such as Franklin demand a faculty with broad back- 
grounds and a mastery in their special fields. 


This demand means that faculty members must continue their 
studies and participate in learned discussions to keep informed on 
this changing world and its problems. Franklin College, recog- 
nizing the importance of such a program, brought Dr. Nels F. S. 
Ferré, one of America’s best known theologians, to the campus to 
enrich the faculty’s experience and to stimulate their thinking on 
the relevance of Christian faith to higher education. Three similar 
programs were also presented this year to the students and campus 
family. 

Dr. Ferré, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology at Andover 
Newton Theological School, discussed “Christian Faith and 
Higher Education.” He read two thought-provoking papers before 
the faculty and staff, as pictured above, on “Reason in Religion” 
and “Values and Higher Education.” Dr. Ferré also spoke to com- 
munity pastors and laymen on “Where Do We Go in Religion?” 

Franklin College is dedicated to provide our young men and 
women with the education they need to meet the challenge of 
today’s world. Nothing short of the most imaginative and best 
teaching will be adequate. 

Franklin College’s faculty is meeting this challenge through 
continued study and intimate contact with the great minds of our 
times to guarantee the finest in Christian higher education. 


We invite your inquiries. Complete the form and mail today. 


To: HAROLD W. RICHARDSON, President 
Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 
Please send information to me and/or the following students. 





Name Street City & State High School & Year 





Name Street City & State High School & Year 





name 





street 





city & state 














American Baptist Fellowship 
Started in Florida 

The first American Baptist fellow- 
ship in Florida has been organized in 
St. Petersburg, according to Lincoln B. 
Wadsworth, of New York, N.Y., secre- 
tary of the division of church exten- 
sion and edifice funds, American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies. Dr. Wads- 
worth reports that the Florida work 
was started in St. Petersburg because 
more American Baptists are living 
there than in any other city in that 
state, and many of these people have 
not transferred their membership to a 
Florida church. Leading the ministry 
to American Baptists in St. Petersburg 
is William B. Hill, church-extension 
pastor for the Home Mission Societies. 


Council Urges 
Support for Education 

American Baptist churches were 
urged in a resolution passed recently 
by the Council on Christian Social 
Progress, American Baptist Conven- 
tion, to support present federal aid to 
education legislation “without the crip- 
pling amendments which would assure 
defeat of the bill.”” The two-part reso- 
lution also commended President John 
F. Kennedy for “his staunch constitu- 
tional stand in regard to the separa- 
tion of church and state as it applies 
to education aid.” Chairman of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress, 
which met at the Washington office of 
the National Council of Churches, 
March 22-24, is Howard R. Moody, 
pastor of the Judson Memorial 
Church; executive secretary of the 
council is John W. Thomas; and edu- 





Herbert C. Jackson, professor of com- 
parative religion and missions, South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
will become director of the Missionary 
Research Library, New York, N.Y., 
July 1. He will be associated also 
with the National Council of Churches 
and with Union Theological Seminary. 
From 1943-1949, Dr. Jackson was an 
American Baptist missionary, S. India 





cation secretary is Elizabeth J. Miller, 


all of New York, N.Y. 


Massachusetts Baptists 
Commend President Kennedy 
Officials of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Convention reaffirmed their oppo- 
sition to federal aid to church schools 
in a series of telegrams sent to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and the Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the convention 
commended President Kennedy for his 
clear “stand in opposition to federal 
aid to church schools.” A telegram to 





Senator Leverett Saltonstall expressed 
alarm that the senior United States 
Senator from Massachusetts had de- 
clared himself in favor of federal aid 
to church-related schools. The mes- 
sages were signed by Paul Lee Sturges, 
executive secretary. In three other 
communications, Massachusetts Bap- 
tists urged the American Baptist Con- 
vention, the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, and the National Council 
of Churches to continue their vigorous 
fight against federal aid to church 
schools. 


Baptist Student 
Expelled in Estonia 

The Baptist Times, London, reports 
that Tiit Niilo, a final year zoo-techni- 
cian student of the Talinn Agricul- 
tural Academy in Estonia, was forbid- 
den to sit in his final examination and 
was expelled from the academy be- 
cause he attended a Baptist church. 
The Times quotes Noorte Haal, offi- 
cial organ of the Estonian Komoso- 
mol. The report says that leaders of 
the Communist Youth Organization 
at the academy discovered, just as the 
final examinations were due to take 
place, that Tiit Niilo was attending a 
Baptist church. His expulsion for the 
“crime” of believing was interpreted 
as a warning to intellectuals and to 
other students to give up religious 
faith and practices. No official figures 
of the number of Estonian Baptists 
have been obtainable for some time. 
The latest estimate puts the number 
of church members at ten thousand. 


Datestone Laying 
At Valley Forge 

Datestone-laying ceremonies will 
take place May 2 at the site of Ameri- 
can Baptist national offices under con- 
struction at Valley Forge, Pa., reports 
Roy I. Madsen, headquarters coordi- 








President Roger W. Getz, of Bacone College, Bacone, 
Okla., places a spray of flowers on the outdoor stone 
pulpit during Founders’ Day services in February. With 
Dr. Getz are two students: Jeanette Mandel, of Fal- 
lon, Nev., and Joe Brown Bennett, of Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Members of the B.Y.F. Christian Citizenship Seminar 
at the United Nations headquarters in New York. Par- 
ticipating in sessions in New York and Washington 
were 125 youth and advisers. During six-day period 
they studied the foreign policy of the United States 
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nator. Industry leaders of the commu- 
nity, public officials, pastors of 
churches in the immediate area, and 
denominational executives are ex- 
pected to attend. The Indiana lime- 
stone marker, two feet long and one 





David W. Stillie cutting datestone 


foot wide, bears the following inscrip- 
tion: AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 
—1962—VincEentT G. KuINc, ARCHI- 
tect, FAIA. The datestone is to be 
placed flat on the concrete pavement 
to the right of the main entrance of 
the circular office building. Beneath 
the datestone is a lead box fifteen 
inches long, six inches wide and eight 
inches deep which is to hold historic 
papers. The lead box is to be placed 
within a concrete box. The datestone 
was contributed and cut by David W. 
Stillie, an American Baptist layman, 
of Closter, N.J. 


Woman’s Day 
At Portland 

Plans for a tenth-anniversary com- 
memoration of Woman’s Day were 
formulated at the midwinter board 
meeting of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women held in New 
York, N.Y., February 2~4. Woman’s 
Day is traditionally held the morning 
and afternoon before the opening ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Convention. This 
year Woman’s Day falls on June 14, in 
Portland, Oreg. Mrs. A. Paul Kreager, 
of Madison, Wis., announced that 
Woman’s Day will feature the Red- 
lands Drama Trio in Lower Than 
Angels. Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge, of 











June Issue Late! 


[NV ORDER THAT we may re- 

port the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention at Port- 
land, Oreg., June 14-18, the June 
issue of Missions will be off 
the press about June 28. So, please 
be patient until your copy arrives. 
We believe that it will be worth 
waiting for. 

Tue Eprrors 








For 
Meditation 
And 
Prayer 


In Christ 


E. Stanley Jones has written 364 
page-a-day devotions which lead 
you into a deeper understanding 
of just what it means to be “in 
Christ” —the differences it can 
make in your life and your total 
effectiveness; what happens to life 
and living when you are “in 
Christ” and what happens when 
you are “out.” 

The human interest stories and 
illustrations used to develop the 
theme of the book will appeal to 
all who seek a daily word of in- 
spiration — for personal meditation 
or for group worship. As in pre- 
vious devotional books by Dr. 
Jones, each meditation ends with 
a brief prayer and an affirmation 
for the day. $2.50 





Adult Devotions 


Wallace Fridy. Whether used for 
private or group meditation, the 
28 original worship programs in 
this book will provide nourishment 
to all whose spiritual hunger 
prompts them to follow “hence- 
forth in his ways.” 

Each program includes a medi- 
tation averaging two to three pages 
in length, followed by “Aids to 
Worship” — two hymn titles, a 
scripture lesson, and a closing 
prayer. The meditations are con- 
cerned with a wide range of spirit- 
ual problems and _ opportunities 
familiar to the adult world. Each 
program stimulates self-examina- 
tion and encourages further study 
of Jesus’ words and actions. $1.75 


Conversation with God 


H. A. Hamilton. Here are guides 
in learning how to pray, and in 
acquiring the habit of prayer. De- 
scribing the way to conservation 
with God as a road which “you 
cannot journey . . . in someone 
else’s shoes,” the author further 
states that “It is when we arise 
to go to the Father, and start 
stumbling along the road, that we 
find him running to meet us.” 

The work is divided into four 
sections, each dealing with some 
aspect of learning to pray and in- 
creasing the depth of prayer. Each 
section has a number of sub-sec- 
tions pertaining to prayer. A total 
of 64 devotions is included. $1.75 


Order from your bookstore 


Abin don P YESS Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Bible Guides 








four new 


Bible 
Guides 





Edited by William Barclay and F. F. Bruce 


Binte Guipes combine the knowledge of the Bible 
with the evangelical zeal of sound biblical expres- 
sion. The complete set of 22 Guides, when com- 


pleted, will form a concise conspectus of the Bible. 


Laminated Paper Covers. 


No. 1. The Making of the Bible 


William Barclay. In this masterly 
survey of the way in which the 
Bible came to be made, Dr. Bar- 
clay looks at the Bible as it is 
with its own authority, its own wit- 
ness, and its own claim to be the 
Word of God. In a concise man- 
ner he shows the structure, the 
history, and the power of the 
Bible today. 


No. 7. Prophets of Israel 
(1) Isaiah 
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George Knight. Among the prophets 
| of the Old Testament, Isaiah 
! stands supreme in his lofty concep- 
| tion of God, his sense of purpose 
| for the people of Israel, and his 
| own loyalty to his call from God. 
| Professor Knight’s book is a lumi- 
| nous and lucid guide to the heart 
| of this great prophecy. 
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Only $1 each. 


No. 11. The Wisdom of Israel 


John Paterson. In this’ book Dr. 
Paterson deals with Job and Prov- 
erbs. He says that the Wisdom 
literature, of which the two books 
form a part, “represents the effort 
of the Hebrew mind to understand 
and explain all that exists. It is an 
attempt to interpret the facts of 
life, to seek wisdom and the sum 
of things.” 


No. 13. The Good News 


C. L. Mitton. Here Dr. Mitton sur- 
veys the earthly ministry of Jesus 
Christ as recorded by the three 
evangelists in the gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. Dr. Mitton 
unfolds the miracle of Jesus Him- 
self—Son of Man and Lord of Life. 
He points to the power of the 
records to witness to Jesus as the 
author and finisher of our faith. 


Order now from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Portland, will be the morning speaker. 
Mrs. Hodge is a former president of 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women and of the American 
Baptist Convention. She is serving this 
year as cochairman of the committee 
on local arrangements for the Port- 
land convention. Woman’s Day also 
will spotlight ten years in review 
through a special documentary presen- 
tation. 


James H. Franklin 
Passes Away 

James H. Franklin, eighty-nine, 
former president of Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1934-1944, died at 
Richmond, Va., March 29, after a long 





James H. Franklin 


illness. Through the years he served 
American Baptists in several impor- 
tant positions. He was president of the 
American (then Northern) Baptist 
Convention, 1935-1936; foreign secre- 
tary for the Far East and Europe for 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, 1912-1934; and district sec- 
retary in the Southwest for the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
1904-1906. Earlier, Dr. Franklin 
served as pastor at Leadville, Cripple 
Creek, and Colorado Springs, all lo- 
cated in Colorado. 


Cuban Refugees 
Aided by Baptists 

An estimated sixty thousand persons 
have arrived in the Miami area from 
Cuba, claiming refugee status, reports 
Matthew R. Giuffrida, director of im- 
migration services, American Baptist 
Home Missions Societies and the 
World Relief Committee. Many Cu- 
bans reach this country with nothing 
more than hand baggage, he says. Act- 
ing in accordance with their policy to 
minister to all groups, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies are 
cooperating with the National Council 
of Churches in a program of material 
relief and relocation for Cuban refu- 
gees. So far, twenty Cubans have been 
sponsored through the department of 
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Christian Friendliness for placement 
in communities outside of Florida. 
Government, religious, and other 
agencies are aiding the newcomers 
with the immediate needs for housing, 
food, and medical care. The bulk of 
Protestant help is being received 
through the Latin American Emer- 
gency Committee formed by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the 
Greater Miami Council of Churches. 


Committee of Seventeen 
Holds First Meeting 

Roger Fredrikson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak., and first vice-president of the 
American Baptist Convention, was 
elected chairman of the committee of 
seventeen at its first meeting held in 
New York city, February 27-28. Pur- 
pose of the committee of seventeen is 
to study the histories, educational pur- 
poses, and academic programs of the 
nine American Baptist seminaries, to 
determine a total strategy for theologi- 
cal education in the American Baptist 
Convention. Other members of the 
committee are George A. Armacost, 
of Redlands, Calif.; H. R. Bowler, of 
Hollis, N.Y.; Edwin T. Dahlberg, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. A. Diman, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Gordon Fromm, of Dover, 
Del.; Robert T. Handy, of New York, 
N.Y.; Joseph H. Heartberg, of East 
Orange, N.J.; Ellis J. Holt, of Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Paul O. Madsen, of New 
York, N.Y.; William G. Mather, of 
University Park, Pa.; Samuel H. Mil- 
ler, of Cambridge, Mass.; Russell S. 
Orr, of Seattle, Wash.; Harold Rich- 
ardson, of Franklin, Ind.; and Lauris 
Whitman, of New York, N.Y., re- 
search specialist for the National 
Council of Churches. 


Plans Initiated 
By B.J.A. Committee 

The semiannual meeting of the joint 
Baptist Jubilee Advance committee 
was held recently in Washington, D.C. 
Representatives of six major Baptist 
groups in the United States and Can- 
ada were present for the session, which 
initiated plans to encourage pulpit ex- 
changes between pastors and other 
leaders of the conventions coopera- 
tively engaged in B.J.A.; forwarded 
plans for a joint meeting of major 
United States Baptist conventions 
in Atlantic City, N.J., May 22-24, 
1964; planned for church-extension 
projects throughout the:nation in 1962; 
and encouraged the reading of a biog- 
raphy of Adoniram Judson, To the 
Golden Shore, by Courtney Anderson, 
now available in a paperback edition 
by Dolphin Books. The Baptist Jubilee 
Advance is a cooperative five-year pro- 
gram by seven North American Bap- 
tist bodies, climaxing in 1964 the 150th 
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Betty Elliot's 
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®123 photographs, 
many covering 
two full pages 


®@ Text by world- 
famous Betty 
Elliot reporting 
on her life among 
the Auca killers of 
her husband and 
his four 
companions, 


@ Full-color jacket 


@ Giant page size: 
8i2x 11” 


@ 160 pages 


@ Full-color 
end papers 


@ Only $5.95 





Harper’s Jungle Missionary Classics 


THE DAYUMA STORY 
Life Under Auca Spears 


By EtHet Emity WALLIs. The first 
Christian member of the murderous 
Auca tribe tells her startling story. 16 
pages of dramatic photographs. $3.95 


THROUGH GATES 

OF SPLENDOR 

The Martyrdom of Five American 
Missionaries inthe EcuadorJungle 
By ELISABETH ELLIOT. “More than just 
a book; it is a spiritual experience.” 
— Christianity Today. With the Cor- 
nell Capa photos. $3.75 


JUNGLE PILOT 
The Life and Witness of 
Nate Saint 


By Russett T. Hitt. “Another out- 
standing example of missionary biog- 
raphy.”— HAROLD J. OCKENGA. 


Illustrated. $3.75 


SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY 


The Life and Testament 
of Jim Elliot 


By ELIsaABETH ELLIOT. “We desper- 
ately need Elliot’s kind of dedication 
among youth today.” 

— TED W. ENGSTROM. Illustrated. $3.75 


At your bookseller +» HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Edge of the Edge 


Stewardship for 
Today | 


The Now English 
Bibl: js by er 


168 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


By Gordon Langley Hall. The ex- 
citing story of one of our greatest 
spiritual ancestors — Ann Hasseltine 
Judson, the first American woman 
missionary. 


Cloth 


By Virgil Foster. How people’s lives 
were changed by their understanding 
of the Christian mission. Beautifully 
lucid selection of photographs. 


Paper, $1.95 Cloth, $2.95 
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By S. U. Barbiere. The splendor and 
heartbreaks of the Protestant move- 
ment in South America. How did it 
succeed? How did it fail? This book 
tells all. 


Paper, $1.50 Cloth, $2.95 


By H. A. Everett. Neither will youth! 
This intriguing volume offers the 
challenges and opportunities for youth 
in church work. Explanations of 
careers available. 


Paper, $1.75 Cloth, $2.95 


By Henry L. McCorkle. The strong, 
effective faith of real people demon- 
strated in missionary work in South 
America. Shows how truth can be 
stranger than fiction. 


Paper, $1.95 Cloth, $2.95 


By George P. Gilmour. A brilliantly 
perceptive, often disarming explora- 
tion of many popular misconceptions 
concerning the New Testament. 


Cloth $3.50 


By Theodore Matson. A truly fasci- 
nating study of evangelism in local 
frontiers. Shows how every com- 
munity — even yours — can profit 
from personal dedication. 


Paper, $1.50 Cloth, $2.95 


By Helen K. Wallace. A challenge to 
all women, whatever their role in 
life, to find continuing adventures 
and vistas in Christian stewardship. 


Cloth $1.75 


A completely new translation of the 
New Testament in clear, contem- 
porary language. Not a revision of 
previous English versions, but a 
translation from the original tongues. 


Cloth $4.95 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


362 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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of the General Convention of the Bap- 
tist Denomination in the United States 
for Foreign Missions. Popularly known 
as the Triennial Convention, it was 
the forerunner of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, and was 
the first national organization of Bap- 
tists in America. It was organized to 
finance the mission work of Adoniram 
Judson, in Burma, since Judson had 
sailed in 1812 as a Congregational 
missionary, but accepted the Baptist 
faith while aboard ship. 


Wayside Ministry 
In Japan 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Colbert, of Ala- 
bama, recently visited Ted and Beth 
Livingston, American Baptists in Rifu, 
Japan. The Colberts report that they 
were intrigued by a project carried out 
when the Livingstons were searching 
for water for their home. They found 
a “spring near by, which also flowed 
to the edge of the road traveled by 
many heavy-laden farmers. These 
farmers carry on their backs loads of 
forty to eighty pounds of rice, garden 
produce, wood, and charcoal, bound 
for Rifu, to trade for fish to carry back 
to their homes or small shops. The 
Livingstons dug the well at the edge 
of the road, building over it a pergola- 
type shelter, with benches on which 
the farmers may rest and enjoy a cup 
of cold water. The young missionaries 
also intend to install a Gospel-tract 
rack. 


Korean Student 
To Study in Japan 

A student-led movement to estab- 
lish a “friendship bridge” between 
Japan and South Korea has been initi- 
ated at the International Christian 
University, in Tokyo’s western suburb, 
by inviting Korean students to study 
there. Fujiya Kawashima, a senior stu- 
dent who spent three weeks last Au- 
gust in a Christian work camp near 
Seoul, reported that a specific goal 
would be to raise funds to underwrite 
the transportation costs for the Korean 
students. The administration officials 
of the institution promised full sup- 
port of the student project, especially 
with regard to scholarships for the 
Korean youths. 


Seminaries Receive 
Minister’s Library 

A prominent American Baptist min- 
ister has given his library of theologi- 
cal and resource books to two inter- 
denominational overseas seminaries. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
emeritus of The Riverside Church, 
New York city, has given approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred volumes to 
the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, and to the Dondi 
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Seminary, Portuguese Angola, West 
Africa. Many of the books, from which 
Dr. Fosdick prepared his sermons for 
more than fifty years, are first editions, 
autographed for him by the authors. 
The American Baptist Convention 
helps sponsor the San Juan seminary, 
along with the Methodist, Evangeli- 
cal United Brethren, Congregational 
Christian, United Presbyterian, and 
Disciples of Christ denominations. 
Sponsoring the West Africa school are 
The Methodist Church, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, and United 
Church of Canada. Dr. Fosdick was 
minister of The Riverside Church from 
1925 to 1946, when he was made min- 
ister emeritus. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ L. Philip Samuelson recently re- 
signed as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Schenectady, N.Y., to become 
a missionary pastor in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

@ President John F. Kennedy will 
give the commencement address, June 
5, at West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. M. Parker Burroughs, 
director of Campus Christian Life, 
The Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, American Baptist Convention, 
will deliver the baccalaureate sermon, 
on June 4. 

@ New offices of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, located in the Tre- 
mont Temple building, 88 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., were dedicated 
on March 24. Paul Lee Sturges is the 
executive secretary. 

@ A joint meeting of American and 
Southern Baptist pastors of Delaware 
was held recently at the First Baptist 
Church, Dover. In this informal meet- 
ing, it was agreed that both American 
and Southern Baptists should shun 
competition in the establishment of 
new churches. 

@ At the March meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council of the American Baptist 
Convention, it was voted to open a 
Hollywood, Calif., office in connection 
with the work of the department of 
radio and television, American Baptist 
Convention, Frederick L. Essex, secre- 
tary. 

@ The General Commission on 
Chaplains and Armed Forces Person- 
nel, Washington, D.C., recently pub- 
lished a book written by Stanley I. 
Stuber, general secretary, Council of 
Churches of Greater Kansas City. Title 
of the book is Who We Are. The book 
is a study of Protestants—who they 
are, what they believe, their message to 
this age. 

#C. Oscar Johnson, of Berkeley, 
Calif., a well-known Baptist leader, has 
been named “Clergy Churchman of 
the Year,” by Religious Heritage of 
America. 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


Potentialities 
Of Teen-agers 

According to Donald O. Newby, 
executive secretary of the United 
Christian Youth Movement, youth to- 
day are showing keen interest in world 
affairs. The annual meeting of 
U.C.Y.M. will take place in August, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where it will fol- 
low the North American Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly, which will bring to- 
gether two thousand young people 
from all over the world. Some of these 
young people also will attend the 
Third Assembly of the World Council 
of churches, at New Delhi. 


Canadian Lutherans 
World Relief 

The Lutherans of Canada, like their 
fellow religionists around the world, 
have an unusually good record as giv- 
ers to relief. Although the six Lutheran 
denominations in Canada number only 
259,000 in 1,000 congregations, they 
have since 1946 aidediin the emigration 
of 20,485 refugees and have shipped 
more than 7,250,000 pounds of relief 
supplies valued at over $3,000,000 to 
needy people overseas. It is also re- 
ported that of $3,250,000 loaned to 
refugees nearly $3,000,000 has been 
repaid. 


Handicapped Welcomed 
In Two Countries 

Certain diseases can prevent the en- 
trance of people into many countries. 
New Zealand and Denmark have 
made special arrangements for those 
who could not otherwise enter their 
countries. New Zealand will admit 100 
refugee families from Europe for 
permanent resettlement under the na- 
tion’s fourth special migration pro- 
gram. Thus far 140 handicapped fami- 
lies, comprising nearly 400 persons, 
have been accepted. Denmark has an- 
nounced that it will accept another 50 
handicapped refugees and their fami- 
lies. A total of about 200 persons, 
mostly from Austrian, Italian, and 
Greek refugee camps, will be ad- 
mitted under this plan. In the past 
five years, Denmark has accepted 254 
handicapped refugees and their fami- 
lies. 


Australian Churches 
Face Future 

Feeling strongly the lack of effec- 
tive contact with the world on the part 
of the churches, the National Confer- 
ence of Australian Churches is estab- 
lishing an ecumenical institute. It 





hopes in this way to build a two-way 
traffic of real communication between 
the church and the world. An an- 
nouncement says that the conference 
will conduct theological and sociologi- 
cal research, as a means of providing a 
meeting ground for persons of differ- 
ing church and vocational back- 
grounds, and of preparing laymen and 
ministers to train other Christians for 
more effective participation in com- 
munity life. 


Quakers Launch 
New Program 

Fifty youth interested in service at 
home and abroad have been chosen by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to take on-the-job training in 
social-service work. Twelve of this 
group will spend next summer on agri- 
cultural production programs in Tan- 
ganyika, and ten will go to India to 
teach and do social-service work. 
Others will be sent to Latin America, 
Europe, and parts of the U.S.A. 


Communism’s Attitude 
Toward Religion 

Word has come that all religious 
teaching is to be prohibited in the 
public schools of Poland. The Polish 
Labor Party contends that religion is 
a private matter for every citizen, and 
notes that authorities have no objec- 
tions if parents want their children to 
have instruction outside the public 
school. In Russia, despite about forty 
years of attempts to wipe out religion, 
it persists. From time to time unsuc- 
cessful campaigns have been carried 
on by those in high authority to bring 
to an end the religious practices of the 
churches. Recently, the Soviet press 
has urged more tact in the spreading 
of antireligious propaganda. People are 
called upon to avoid the use of such 
phrases as “gangster meetings” and 
““wasp’s nests” in reference to religious 
gatherings. Khrushchev is reported to 
have said recently: “Being atheists 
does not give us a right to insult the 
religious feelings of churchgoers,” and 
Pravda also condemned as “one-sided 
atheistic propaganda” widespread re- 
ports of the alleged immorality on the 
part of some clergy. 


Church World Service 
Reaches New High 

The church people of America gave 
almost $26,000,000 worth of aid to 
fifty-two countries in 1960. This means 
that 2,800,000 school children around 
the world received hot lunches every 
day, and 140,000 received milk. Also, 
food was made available to 800,000 
refugees, to 950,000 people in overseas 
institutions, to 4,000,000 in family 
feeding programs, and to 1,000,000 
made destitute by disaster. 
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F THE CITY where I live were to 
buy up some vacant land at the 
end of my street, and were then to 
convert it into a public playground for 
the use and enjoyment of all the chil- 
dren in my community, as a taxpayer I 
would, of course, expect that my an- 
nual tax bill from City Hall would in- 
clude my share of the cost of mainte- 
nance. And I am sure that all other 
taxpayers would do likewise. 
However, if after the completion of 
this public playground a few of my 
neighbors and I were to decide that 
we wanted a private and special play- 
ground for the exclusive use of our 
own children, and that we wanted 
some special apparatus in it that the 
city did not provide and that many 
parents of children in the public play- 
ground would find objectionable, then 
surely neither of my neighbors nor I 
would have any right to expect the en- 
tire community of taxpayers should 
pay for our special and private play- 
ground. Nor could we by any stretch 
of the imagination regard it as com- 
munity discrimination against our own 
children if such taxpayers’ financial 
support were not forthcoming. 


a 

Just how does this illustration differ 
from the current demand now before 
Congress for Government aid to pri- 
vate and church schools? 

A private school is private and ex- 
clusive, and it should pay for its pri- 
vacy and exclusiveness and for what- 
ever social, cultural, educational, and 
occasionally snobbish values that 
thereby accrue. A church school is a 
sectarian school maintained by its 
church for the sectarian indoctrination 
of its pupils, be they Baptist or Lu- 
theran or Roman Catholic, through- 
out its entire curriculum. It should 
pay for such sectarian indoctrination, 
which is akin to the special apparatus 
in the private playground, and for 
whatever advantages in sectarian loy- 
alty, church attendance and support, 
doctrinal exclusiveness, and claims to 
ecclesiastical primacy that accrue to 
the church or synagogue that operates 
the school. Taxpayers’ funds have no 
place in the support of either private 
or church schools. 

Moreover, the First Amendment to 
our American Constitution explicitly 
states that Congress “shall pass no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion.” For Congress at this or any 
other session to vote any federal aid 
whatever to sectarian schools could 
not be done without passing a law for 
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the authorization of such financial aid. 
Such a law would obviously be “re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 
Therefore it would be unconstitu- 
tional. It is as simple as that. 


© 

The new American Baptist national 
offices at Valley Forge, delayed some- 
what by the past severe winter, are in 
process of construction. Already a 
passing motorist gets an idea of the 
beauty of the circular design and the 
commodious facilities that should help 
effectively in the service of Ameri- 
can Baptists for the spiritual uplift of 
the American nation. It is estimated 
that every year some thirty million 
autoists will pass the Valley Forge site. 
They will have at least a glimpse of 
the building as a material symbol of 
what Baptists cherish as their heritage 
and believe as their principles of re- 
ligious freedom and democracy. 

As I see it, the impression registered 
on these motoring hordes will depend 
greatly on the identifying sign on the 
building when completed. I can only 
hope—and I fear that my hope is in 
vain and that I may be a lone voice 
crying in the wilderness—that the sign 
will not read “American Baptist Con- 
vention”! To the American motorist, 
in his brief glimpse of such a name, 
the word “convention” would have 
little church connection, less ecclesi- 
astical connotation, limited denomina- 
tional relationship, no religious mean- 
ing, and a minimum of spiritual 
significance. To him, the word “con- 
vention” means a mass meeting of 
more or less noisy people, like last sum- 
mer’s political conventions, or a meet- 
ing of salesmen to listen to sales pep 
talks, or a clothing manufacturers’ 
gathering to discuss new styles, or a 
retail liquor dealers’ convention plan- 
ning still greater alcoholic consump- 
tion, or a boisterous annual gathering 
of the American Legion. 

Let the sign at Valley Forge read, 
in big letters, easily visible from the 
highway: AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH HEADQUARTERS; and 
millions of men, women, and children 
traveling by car will understand in- 
stantly what the building is and what 
religious significance it has for Amer- 
ican life. 

Of course, some people will object 
to “American Baptist Church” as ap- 
plicable to Baptists, when “Church” 
is spelled with a capital C, claiming 
that we are not a Church, but only 
a collection of local independent 
churches. I have tried to meet that ob- 
jection by spelling the entire sign in 
capital letters. Thus each local church 
can look upon Valley Forge as the 
headquarters where its community and 
global concerns join with similar con- 
cerns of other local churches in achiev- 
ing organized expression. 





Annual Meetings 


GENERAL COUNCIL 
AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


The next meetings of the General Council 
of the American Baptist Convention will be 
held at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oreg., beginning with committee sessions at 
3 p.m., through evening, June 12, 1961, and 
continuing as a full council through the 
afternoon of June 14. Council members 
are on call at all times during the conven- 
tion sessions. Reorganization meetings for 
the new council will be held at 9 a.m., 
June 19.—W. Husert Porter, Associate 
General Secretary. 


FoREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WomMaAn’s ForEIGN SOCIETY 


The 145th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a 
corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the states of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York, and the 88th 
annual meeting of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, will 
be held at the Memorial Coliseum, Port- 
land, Oreg., at 10:00 a.m., Saturday, June 
17, 1961, to act upon any report that shall 
be presented, to elect officers and members 
of the boards of managers, and to transact 
any other business that may properly come 
before the meeting —Dewey F. Detrupe, 
Recording Secretary. 


HomeE MissI1on Society 


The 129th annual meeting of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, a cor- 
poration organized by special act of the 
legislature of the state of New York, will be 
held at 10 a.m. on Saturday, June 17, 1961, 
at the Memorial Coliseum, Portland, Oreg., 
to act upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and members of 
the board of managers, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come be- 
fore the meeting—HeELEN C. ScumitTz, 
Secretary. 


Woman’s Home Society 


The 84th annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, an Illinois corporation, will be held 
at 10:00 a.m. on Saturday, June 17, 1961, 
at the Memorial Colisum, Portland, Oreg., 
to act upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and members of 
the board of managers, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come be- 
fore the meeting —HeLen C. Scumirtz, 
Secretary. 


Boarp oF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


The 50th annual meeting of The Board 
of Education and the 137th annual meeting 
of The American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety, will be held on Saturday, June 17, 
1961, in the Memorial Coliseum, Portland, 
Oreg., at 10:00 a.m.—W. Z. McLear, Sec- 
retary. 


CouNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


The annual meeting of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, American Baptist 
Convention, will be held at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oreg., 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, 
June 13, 1961, and continuing through the 
afternoon of June 14. 


HisToricaL Society 


The American Baptist Historical Society 
will hold its annual meeting in the Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Portland, Oreg., on Saturday, 
June 17, 1961, at 10:00 a.m.—Epwarp C., 
Starr, Secretary. 
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“Let’s Advertise the Next War!” is 
an important editorial in the March issue 


SIR: 


of Missions. It is important in that it 
states that we have to do something to keep 
our nation strong. 

That is right, but how do you do it? 

As an immigrant, being now fifteen 
months here, I have had some opportuni- 
ties to see how Americans live. I know 
Americans who are good members of 
churches, who have their own houses, two 
or three cars, clubs for men and women, 
who contribute important amounts to their 
church. And that is it. 

Perhaps they do not know how people 
live in the slums of New York city, and 
Newark and Elizabeth, N.J. As a stranger 
it struck me that there are so many houses 
unfit for habitation, where Negroes and 
unemployed white people must live. I had 
always thought that practically everybody 
in the U.S.A. lived in a reasonable house. 

Given the enormous amount of unem- 
ployed, I wonder what churches in general 
and the Baptist churches in particular do 
to improve this situation. I do not know 
what is done; perhaps I have insufficient 
information about it. But I know one thing 
very well. Communists find always a nice 


place to advertise their ideas in slums and ‘ 


among unemployed. 
Garwood, N.]. 
# 


SIR: It is my conviction that the time has 
come to abandon the use of the term “‘for- 
eign” in speaking of missions. It is a term 
that is offensive to many people who are 
experiencing a rising sense of national dig- 
nity. Let us speak of “world missions.” The 
United States is a part of the world and 
should be a part of the field of missions for 
Japan, India, Africa, and so forth. We need 
the help of missionaries from all parts of 
the world, as well as they need us. It would 
be an inspiring thing if we could have a 
strong missionary campaign carried on by 
Christian leaders from every continent and 
the islands of the seas, together with our 
own outstanding evangelists and pastors. 
Invinc E. MILLER 


W. BruGMANs 


Bellingham, Wash. 


a 

SIR: I would like to speak a word about 
the report [Missions, March, 1961, p. 38] 
issued by the reappraisal committee for the 
budget of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. I realize that the whole report was not 
printed, and that it stressed the need for 
educating the convention in regard to the 
Unified Budget. This is true. 

But it does not necessarily follow that 
education will bring unanimity concerning 
allocations made in the budget. I am par- 
ticularly bothered by the references made 
about “designated” and “specific” giving. I 
would be very emphatic when a person or 
church has achieved its fair share of the 
Unified Budget. 

My awareness of our history is that we 
were born as a body by the desire to pro- 
mote missions and Sunday-school literature. 
It has been missions that has tied many 
of the churches to the convention. It is the 
mission theme that helps to raise much of 
the money that is given to the total budget. 

In 1960, $2,509,000 was given through 
the two annual offerings and designated 
giving. This sum is twice the amount of the 
home-mission budget, and it exceeds the 
foreign-mission budget by $200,000. In 
other words, $2,500,000 demands to be 
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noticed as the desire of American Baptists 


4 to support missions according to the dic- 
4 tates of their own consciences. Some of this 


may well reflect a protest against the em- 
phasis on other worthy items at the ex- 
pense of our missionary outreach. 

Would a Baptist be out of place to sug- 
gest to our hired and elected officials that 
more attention be given to reflecting the 
views of the church people, and to serving 
them in the way they ask or direct? I 
would like to continue to believe that the 
convention exists for me, and not that I 
exist for the convention. It seems to me 
that individuals or churches should be able 
to indicate how they feel the Holy Spirit 
would have them give their tithes, without 
being made to feel like second-class Bap- 
tists or convention members. 

I serve a rural church which gives $1,900 
to the Unified Budget. Each of our families 
receives Missions, Crusader, and Ohio 
Baptist. If we desired to direct our giving, 
it is our Baptist privilege. If we are not 
educated concerning the Unified Budget, 
the fault lies with the editors, as well as 
ourselves. 

WESLEY JENKINS 
Radnor, Ohio 

© 

SIR: It is my personal conviction that your 
editorial “One-Way Road to Rome” in the 
March issue expresses the sentiment of 
many within our American Baptist Con- 
vention churches. It is difficult to under- 
stand how intelligent Christians can spend 
so much time evaluating the hypothesis of 
ecumenicity at the price of neglecting the 
true field of evangelism. It is not new that 
the road is “one-way to Rome.” History 
has revealed that for centuries. One gi- 
gantic church denomination! 

The question “What would be gained by 
having one mammoth church, anyway, even 
a church composed of non-Catholics who 
have at least a few ideas in common?” is 
important. William B. Lipphard in “As I 
See It” in the same issue brings out the 
bold proposal of Dr. Blake’s sermon in San 
Francisco to merge four denominations into 
one. Is this really the answer? I don’t 
think so. 

I am not against working together, but 
how can Christians be identified with de- 
nominations whose hierarchy denounces the 
very practices they say they believe? Love 
is not something merely to be preached; 
it is an experience to be practiced. Romans 
5:5 is clear on this. Yet, dedicated men of 
God who are seeking to bring the Word of 
God to lost souls, and who are putting their 
faith into practice, are frowned upon, be- 
cause they refuse to align themselves with 
a number of religionists seeking political 
fame under the guise of Christianity. 

Let us as American Baptists put the em- 
phasis where it belongs—winning individ- 
uals to a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord through repentance and 
faith. Then, instead of a “One-Way Road 
to Rome” it will be a “One-Way Road to 
God” as Jesus taught in John 14:6: “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
More editorials like “One-Way Road to 
Rome”! 

ArTHUR J. Eppy 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


s 
SIR: Since I am quick to argue with your 
editorials, I want to be sure to write and 
commend you when I appreciate what you 
have done. 

Your editorial in the April issue of Mrts- 
stons, “Toward a Christian Conception of 
God,” was excellent. 

Norman R. DePuy 
Moorestown, N.]. 


The incredible 


biography of 


of the 


Orient 


THE 
LIFE STORY OF 
DR. HARRY WILLIS MILLER 


by Raymond S. Moore 


A missionary biography of high 
drama. Here is a picture of aa un- 
ugly American who brilliantly served 
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HE INK scarcely had dried on the Constitution of 

the United States before the Founding Fathers of 
this nation added ten safeguarding amendments, which 
we call our Bill of Rights. The first of these amendments 
declares: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” Though most Roman Catholics and 
some Protestants contend that the clause relating to an 
establishment of religion merely prohibits forming or 
establishing a state church, the context clearly shows 
that the emphasis here is on freedom of religion, which 
is linked in the same sentence with freedom of speech 
and of the press, and with the right of the people 
“peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” So the First Amendment 
says, in effect: With respect to an establishment—or 
organization, or institution, or activity—of religion, 
Congress shall make no law at all. Indeed, in the area 
of religion, Congress has no power to legislate in any 
form, either for religion or against it. Religion must be 
kept free, and with respect to it Congress must be neu- 
tral, must keep hands off completely. And it was be- 
cause of this obvious meaning of the First Amendment 
that Jefferson called it a “wall of separation between 
church and state.” Later, Elihu Root had this amend- 
ment in mind when he spoke of “the great American 
principle of eternal separation between church and 
state,” and Justice Jeremiah S. Black echoed Jefferson’s 
words in speaking of it as “a wall of complete and per- 
fect partition between church and state.” Though this 
great American principle has stood for 170 years, it is 
in jeopardy today, when the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is demanding that parochial schools be included in 
President Kennedy’s aid-to-education bill. 


Toward Breaching the Wall: 
Demand for Long-Term Loans 


ACITLY admitting that outright federal aid to 

parochial schools is out of the question right now, 
Roman Catholics are concentrating their efforts on ob- 
taining long-term, low-interest loans. Obviously, how- 
ever, such loans would be unconstitutional. Loans of 
long duration and at low-interest rates would be equiva- 
lent to grants, and in time these grants could be for- 
given. Besides, if such loans were to be made to Roman 
Catholic schools, they could, and probably would, be 
made to other religious schools, and the First Amend- 
ment would be nullified. So the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union stated recently: “If Congress were to author- 
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ize the making of long-term federal building loans to 
church-controlled elementary and secondary schools, it 
would be supporting not one but various establishments 
of religion—not only Catholic, but Lutheran, Episco- 
palian, Quaker, Jewish, etc.” Besides, the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Everson case, in 1947, made 
the constitutional prohibition of aid to religious schools 
crystal clear. In the majority opinion the court de- 
clared: “The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the 
First Amendment means at least this: Neither a state 
nor the federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another. . . . No 
tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the fed- 
eral Government can, openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious organizations or groups, and 
vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was intended to erect 
‘a wall of separation between church and state.’ ” What 
could be clearer than that? 


Toward Breaching the Wall: 


Argument from Discrimination 


ACK of its demand for long-term, low-interest loans 

for parochial schools is the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy’s argument that denial of federal aid to these 
schools would be to discriminate against Roman Catho- 
lic children. In Francis Cardinal Spellman’s words, it 
would be to “penalize a multitude of America’s children 
because their parents choose to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to educate them in accordance with their 
beliefs.” In one respect Cardinal Spellman is dead right, 
but in another he is dead wrong. He is right in saying 
that parents have a constitutional right to educate their 
children in accordance with their beliefs (though for 
Roman Catholics exercising this right is more of an 
obligation than it is a choice), but wrong in insisting 
that schools in which these beliefs are taught should be 
aided by federal or state tax money. Any time they 
choose to do so, Roman Catholic parents can send their 
children to the public schools, as many of them do. The 
public schools are for everyone, without regard to re- 
ligion or church affiliation. Private or parochial schools 
are, therefore, a luxury in so far as the general public is 
concerned, and those who want them should pay for 
them. You can enjoy all the public privileges of your 
community without joining the country club, but if you 
join the club you should not expect your neighbors to 
pay your dues. The argument from discrimination is as 
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simple as that—and so obviously erroneous as to be ab- 
surd. And what yielding to it would do for the nation is 
cause for grave alarm. Yielding would encourage the 
establishment of additional thousands of private and 
parochial schools of every description, including schools 
founded for the sole purpose of circumventing the law 
against racial segregation. It would force the taxpayer 
to support schools whose teachings he disapproved. Talk 
about discrimination, or about a system of aid that is 
“unfair and inequitable,” here it is with a vengeance! 
Clearly, the Roman Catholic plan would be a death 
blow to our public-school system and a threat to our 
democratic system of government. Without our public 
schools, democracy as we know it could not survive. 
D. R. Sharpe, for many years executive secretary of The 
Cleveland Baptist Association, now retired, put it this 
way in a statement addressed to the Senate subcom- 
mittee on education: “If the public-school system is 
destroyed, the unity and strength of the nation is de- 
stroyed, society is fragmented, democracy flouted, edu- 
cation hamstrung, and religion exiled.” Dr. Sharpe is 
right, and we had better take his words seriously, while 
there still is time. 


Toward Breaching the Wall: 
The Human Element 


N A SERMON, Harry Emerson Fosdick refers to the 
Great Wall of China, a gigantic structure costing an 
immense expenditure of money and labor, which, when 
finished, appeared to be impregnable. But three times 
the enemy breached it—not by breaking it down, but 
by bribing the gatekeepers. “It was the human element 
that failed,” says Dr. Fosdick; “what collapsed was 
character, proving insufficient to make the great struc- 
ture men had reared really work.” In the years to come, 
will historians record something similar to that regard- 
ing the “wall of separation between church an state” 
in the United States of America? The pressure now 
being applied to the Congress and to the people of the 
land may not be a bribe, but it could be just as effective. 
Though the wall is there in plain view, and though it 
appears to be impregnable, yet the human element is 
involved, and all too often the human element fails, 
integrity collapses, and even the strongest wall tumbles 
down. Will it be so when the vote is recorded on the 
Kennedy aid-to-education bill? The danger may be 
greater than we think. 


On Withdrawing 
From Humanity 


HEN, recently, because of opposition to its segre- 

gationist policies, South Africa withdrew from the 
British Commonwealth, for all intents and purposes it 
withdrew from humanity. Defying the desire of the 
other eleven leaders of the Commonwealth for a decla- 
ration on the rights of man, regardless of race, as 
Canada’s John Diefenbaker expressed it, Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd took South Africa out of the organi- 
zation and into the most unenviable position, it would 
seem, that any nation could be in—that of roundly de- 
serving the condemnation and the pity of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. While the refreshing winds 
of freedom are blowing throughout Africa and through- 
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out many other lands, Verwoerd prefers the stagnant 
and enervating atmosphere of racism and inhumanity 
to man. In so doing he is doing more than withdrawing 
from the Commonwealth; he is withdrawing from the 
family of civilized nations, from the conscience of hu- 
manity at its noblest and best. Fortunately, however, it 
appears even now that he is fighting a losing battle. The 
wave of the future is in the direction of human freedom. 


Memo to Members 
Of Peace Corps 


OU who soon are to go out to serve in the interest 

of peace the peoples of other lands, consider two 
things: first, what you must leave behind you; and, 
second, what you should take with you. By all means, 
leave behind you all thought about alleged superiority, 
all prejudice regarding other peoples, all arrogance and 
pride, all gratuitous ideas that only in the United States 
can one find the tallest buildings, the most automobiles, 
the least poverty, and the best of everything. If you 
harbor any such feelings, then do not go, because you 
would undoubtedly do more harm than good. Go only 
if you can take with you certain attitudes that the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped lands desperately need just 
now—willingness to accept people as they are, to put 
yourselves in their shoes, to think as they think, and to 
live as they live. You must be their brothers and sisters, 
their staunch and abiding friends, their partners in a 
common cause—always, of course, without giving them 
the slightest reason to think that you are merely patron- 
izing or pitying or even using them. You must go as 
missionaries go—to serve, rather than to be served. You 
must go as the apostle Paul went—willing to be all 
things to all men, in the hope that you may win at least 
some to a higher standard of living. 


At Long Last 
Workable Plan of Organization 


FTER many years of talk and debate and trial-and- 
error efforts, the General Council is ready to sub- 
mit to the Portland convention a sensible, workable plan 
of organization that, with whatever minor modifications 
may seem wise, should be adopted with resounding ap- 
proval. This plan, the substance of which is outlined 
on page 40 of this issue, is essentially the plan that 
Missions proposed in its issues for January and May, 
1960. There we called for a General Council organized 
on the basic, elemental principle of the union of policy 
and work. So we suggested that the council be com- 
posed of both voting and nonvoting members, and_ that 
all the major boards and agencies of the convention be 
represented in its deliberations, so that executives re- 
sponsible for carrying out policy decisions might have 
a voice in making them. The General Council’s plan 
embodies these twin provisions, and does so with such 
clarity and persuasiveness that one wonders why it was 
so long in coming. But it is here now, at long last, and 
in time to be put into effect at the time the new national 
offices at Valley Forge are occupied. And so, in the in- 
terest of the denominational unity that we ought to take 
with us to Valley Forge, and to develop further as we 
live and work together there, let up adopt the new plan 
of organization unanimously and enthusiastically! 
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Modern Man in Revolt 


ISPLAYED at the Fifth General Assembly of the 

National Council of Churches at San Francisco 
last fall was The Box, a “construction” by Bruce Con- 
ner, San Francisco artist, which was described as “a 
contemporary expression of the artist’s interest in pre- 
paring works of art from found objects. The artist, 
showing a protest against organized society, picks up 
debris and forms it into a meaningful assemblage.” So 
there it was, that work of “art”—a black, grimy, cob- 
webbed box containing a collection of attic-type junk. 

# 


A recent novel, according to a review in The New 
York Times Book Review, “introduces us to a dozen 
thoroughly familiar characters, . . . and it follows their 
stunted successes and casual disasters around the year, 
... These characters “utter their ritualistic banalities 
through partly frozen lips. About one of them, .. . 
[the author] remarks at a certain moment: ‘His jaw 
sagged like that of a man who has suffered recently a 
mild stroke.’ ”’ So the novelist “gives us the familiar, 
almost the folksy, cut across by strange gusts of what 
turns out, surprisingly, to be reality.” 

A review of another novel, also in the Times Book 
Review, contains this statement: “This is the stuff of 
shabby domestic tragedy—and [the author] spares the 
reader none of the spiritual poverty of the milieu. The 
old people are listless and defeated, the young noisily 
empty.” 

Reading books like these—and is there another kind 
today?—will lead the discerning reader to ask, along 
with Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, 
“What’s wrong with the American novel?” Writes Mr. 
Cousins, whose business it is to know these things: “The 
trouble with too many contemporary novels, it seems 
to us, is that they are full of people not worth knowing. 
The characters slide in and out of the mind with hardly 
a ripple. They levy no tax on the memory; they make 
little claim on the connecting power of identification. 
They are always out in front of you, seldom inside you. 
. .. They experiment with life rather than live it. They 
have a passion for puniness. They make only the 
skimpiest contribution to an understanding of the 
human situation. They are incapable of supporting an 
epic theme. They leave you cold.” 

* 

Writing near the end of a Broadway theater season, 
a staff writer for The Reporter magazine says that “the 
constant playgoer has kept strange company indeed. 
Only a psychiatrist or a nurse in a mental institution 
would have spent several hours of so many nights in 
the company of addicts, perverts, sadists, hysterics, 
bums, delinquents and others afflicted in mind and body. 
But without even the clinical motivation of a professional 
background the Mayers of Detroit or the Carsons of 
Scarsdale have plunked down their $6.90 or more per 
seat to be harrowed, shocked or simply mesmerized by 
very unpleasant people doing very unpleasant things 
and using very unpleasant language.” 

2 


Now, there is a reason behind all this. More than 
being merely fed up with things as they are (or seem 
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to be), or frustrated, or defeated, modern man is in 
conscious, deliberate, premeditated revolt against him- 
self, his fellow men, and the world in which he lives. 
Through artists and novelists and playwrights, man 
places himself at the center of things, laughs at con- 
vention, turns himself loose, defies all the laws of the 
universe and of life, and calls his intolerable existence 
reality. And how the fans love it! 

It appears that we have covered a lot of ground, but 
have lost a great deal of headway, from the eighteenth- 
century Age of Reason to the twentieth-century Age of 
Revolt. Then the universe was rational and benevolent; 
man had dignity and worth; democracy was springing 
to life; moral and spiritual values were in the ascend- 
ancy. But now, in stark contrast, determinism is said to 
be at the controls of the universe and of life; man is 
thought of as being, not a little lower than the angels, 
but a little higher than a beast; democracy is fighting 
for its very life; moral and spiritual values are in a 
life-or-death struggle with the concepts of the brothel 
and the gutter. Puppet man, as the hucksters in deg- 
radation consider him, is at the end of his string, jaws 
sagging, limp, lifeless. 

. 

Not even theology has escaped the ravages of this 
revolt. Rising in Europe out of the dust and ashes of 
two world wars, and making its way to America and 
around the globe, was a theology that purported to exalt 
God by debasing man. Man had failed to realize even 
his fondest dreams. Indeed, man was helpless in the 
struggle for right and righteousness. Only God could set 
things right, in his own way and in his own time, with 
man playing the role of a puppet on the stage, always 
acting in harmony with the pull of this string or that. 
It was a theology of gloom, defeatism, despair. So it is 
that Gerald H. Kennedy could write recently: “Many 
influential theologians of our day have moved from 
the ruins of a devastated Europe to the libraries of the 
theological schools and have carried defeatism into these 
sacred precincts—locking themselves up in their little 
cells with their egos, their textbooks, their jargon and 
their pessimism.” 

* 

How long will this bondage last? When shall we be 
free to breathe the fresh air of excellence once more? 
When will the heroic in man find its way into the art, 
the books, and the plays that feed the minds and souls 
of multitudes of people? Perhaps not until the revolt 
that we have been considering is countered with a 
revolt that declares the dignity and worth of man and 
exalts the good that is in him, rather than the bad. 
Here, too, is reality! 

Cries the Hebrew psalmist: “When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

There is where we must begin. And we must reject 
any philosophy or theology that thinks of man only or 
even primarily as a creature of defeat and decay. 
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OMEONE posed the question, “By what strange 
law of mind is it that an idea long overlooked, and 
trodden underfoot as a useless stone, suddenly sparkles 
out in new light, as a discovered diamond?” I am sure 
we have all had this experience. Three such ideas have 
had a vital influence in my life and ministry. One has 
been a source of challenge, one a source of hope, and one 
a source of joy. 

During the early years of my ministry, I often became 
discouraged as I viewed the discrepancies in my life and 
the lives of other Christians. The paradoxes of everyday 
relationships were so obvious that I asked myself: How 
can we profess to be Christians and do the things we 
do? What is the point of talking about love, truth, 
ethics, or brotherhood on Sunday, having people tell you 
how much the sermon means, and observing what hap- 
pens on Monday? 

One day I expressed my disillusionment to one of 
my seminary professors. After listening patiently, he 
replied, “My young friend, remember this: Christianity 
is a process of constantly becoming. We are never there. 
We are always striving for a faith we can never live 
up to.” 

As the years have passed, I have thought often about 
this idea in terms of my own life, my ministry, and in 
the understanding of others. It is true. Once we think 
we have arrived at the ultimate of our faith, God 
reveals himself in some new truth, or shows us some 
discrepancy in our lives which must be overcome. If we 
feel we have gained the full stature of Christ and know 
all truth in the mind of God, we become smug and stag- 
nant. But once we realize that we are constantly in 
the process of becoming Christian, life takes on a new 
vitality, new goals challenge us, new mountains remain 
to be scaled, and we discover what Paul meant when he 
said, “I press on toward the mark. . .” 

A second idea that has influenced my life was a 
remark made by my father prior to my entering the mili- 
tary service. Knowing the degradation I would en- 
counter, he remarked, “Son, regardless of what situation 
you find yourself in, make an effort to take something 
beautiful of God’s world into your life every day.” 

Looking back over the years, and considering the 
future, I realize the wisdom and importance of that idea. 
It reminded me of the story concerning an elderly man 
who walked into an expensive shop. He was shabbily 
but cleanly dressed. Approaching the clerk, he asked if 
he might put a deposit on a piece of lovely Venetian 
glass. Every week for several months he made a deposit, 
until the glass was paid for. The clerk, noting his poor 
dress and apparent meager finances, became curious and 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Thirty in a Series 


By FRED E. BLUE, JR. 


inquired why a man in his circumstances would want to 
buy such an expensive item. “Well,” said the man, 
“my home is a mean garret room. Every chance I get 
I take something beautiful into it. You see, it is the 
place where I live!” 

Caught up in the press of daily activities—tensions 
and worries of business, committees, disgruntled people 
—we oftentimes forget the beauty of life about us. Yet 
it is important that every day we take something of the 
glory of God into the place where our thoughts dwell. 
It may be to hear the song of a bird, to see the beauty 
of a flower, to marvel at the twinkle in a child’s eye or to 
welcome the cheerful good morning of the train con- 
ductor. Brief instances though they be, some moments of 
beauty taken into life daily give us a stability to handle 
the toils of labor with a new perspective. 

The third diamond idea which I have rediscovered 
in my ministry is the holiness of laughter. A radiant 
Christian woman who had a great influence upon my 
decision to enter the ministry, said to me, “Remember 
that the Christian life is joyous with laughter at its 
heart.” 

When we develop the ability to perceive humorous 
elements in experiences through which we pass, in 
coping with others and especially ourselves, we are not 
likely to give way to anxiety, fear, or despair. To laugh 
at ourselves at times is a sign of maturity. It proves the 
ability to see ourselves objectively. 

When Christianity is considered synonymous with 
gloom, it loses immeasurable influence. Our Christian 
faith at best permeates ail of life; it tells us that God 
ordained joy and laughter, as well as tears and sorrow. 
“Thou, O Lord, hast made me glad by thy work; at 
the work of thy hands I sing for joy,” cries the psalmist. 

The more I study the life of Jesus, the more convinced 
I am that we all too often view him as only “a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” To be sure, he 
knew grief and bore sorrow, but these were not the 
hallmarks of his personality. An interesting amount of 
space in the Gospels is allotted to the instances when 
Jesus attended a party or a feast. The religious conserv- 
atives of his day found it difficult to reconcile these 
actions with their staid ideas of the religious man. 

I am convinced that there was a radiance about Jesus 
that attracted people to him as flowers to the sun. When 
“the people heard him gladly,” it was not because of a 
stern, sorrowful venom that poisoned life. They listened 
to one who “spoke as no man spoke”’; whose scintillating 
personality gave irresistible appeal to the joy of living. 
What a pity if, as Christians, we should allow the 
holiness of laughter to elude us! 
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OUR 
Continuing Responsibility 


OVERSEAS 


The missionary obligation of the church never ends 


By JOHN E. SKOGLUND 


N THE FALL of 1953, I rode in a jeep ably driven by 
Missionary Maxwell Chance up the winding road 
from the Assam plains into the Naga Hills. When we 
reached Kohima, the Government administrative center 
for the Hills, the gate stood closed to us. We were 
politely told that we could not enter. The Naga move- 
ment for independence had already begun. Word was 
sent into the town, and soon Rev. and Mrs. Bengt 
Anderson, missionaries to the Nagas, came to the gate 
with a basket. We enjoyed Swedish eftermidags kaffee 
(“afternoon coffee”’) in a rest house outside the gate. 

The Andersons were the last missionaries in the Naga 
Hills. Soon they, too, were forced to leave and return 
to America. Thus for the first time since 1872, when 
E. W. Clark risked his neck to go among the head- 
hunting Nagas, the Naga Hills had no missionaries. 
Since 1954, no overseas missionaries have been given 
permission to reside in the Hills, and the only mission- 
aries to visit that area have been Dr. and Mrs. Alvin R. 
Mundhenk. They were guests at a meeting of the Ao 
Naga Association. 

What has happened to the Christian work among the 
Nagas? Some in 1954 prophesied that without mission- 
ary leadership the church would collapse. But what 
actually has happened? Church membership has grown 
by better than 10 per cent each year. Among the Ao 
Nagas, giving to the work of the church averages better 
than 25 per cent of a church member’s income. That 
figure is two and one-half times the biblical tithe! 

At a recent meeting of the Ao Assocation a plan for 
church extension was worked out whereby every un- 
evangelized area could be reached and won to Christ. 
Each of the established Ao churches was asked to release 
its pastor for one month. During that month the pastors 
were to go out in teams of two to preach and teach in 
the non-Christian villages. In each village those who 
became Christians during that month would form the 
nucleus of a Christian congregation. Four months later 
the pastors—many of them laymen, without professional 
training—were to return to these villages for further 
preaching and work among the newly formed Christian 
groups. 
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What does this church extension, Naga style, have 
to say to us? Clearly, we see here a group of people, 
though primitive in many ways, who have caught the 
meaning of God’s mission to the world. They understand 
that the chief task of the church is to witness to the 
redemption which has come in Christ. In their giving 
and in their going out they exercise this duty as true 
Christian stewards and witnesses. They have shown that 
in spite of almost continuous warfare, resulting in the 
burning of villages, the killing of people, and the dis- 
ruption of economic life, the gospel can be preached and 
the church extended. 

When the Congo crisis came last summer, and almost 
overnight nearly the entire staff of our Congo Mission 
were lifted by helicopter and plane from their mission 
stations to the United States, the first questions asked 
were: What will happen to our work in the Congo? Are 
the Congolese able to take over responsibility for the 
large school system, the hospitals, and the churches? 

These questions had deep meaning. The Congo is 
one of our youngest missions, and the people come from 
a most primitive background. When we heard of the 
chaos in government, we wondered if the same chaos 
would exist among the churches. 

Again we must ask, what has happened in the Congo? 
Reports from the stations indicate that in most remark- 
able ways the Congolese Christians are taking leader- 
ship and responsibility. Most of the schools opened on 
schedule in September. The hospitals never did close. 
Infirmiers (“medical and surgical assistants”), though 
not having the proper medical degrees, are carrying on 
medical and surgical work. Babies are being delivered, 
even by Caesarean section; bones are being set, and 
medicines prescribed. In the churches the gospel is being 
preached, and outside the churches the Christian witness 
is given. The responsibility for the direction of the 
whole work is in the hands of the Mbundani (“Baptist 
Convention”) and its able secretary, A. C. Kapini. In 
a recent letter he writes: “In the time of trouble, the 
Spirit of God is working strongly. We have many new 
converts. .. . Many are being baptized. . . . Such things 
encourage us not to lose courage and hope.” 
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In 1948, when I first visited Burma, the administra- 
tion of a large part of the Baptist work in that land 
rested in the Missionary Conference and its reference 
committee. The Burma Baptist Convention met from 
time to time for fellowship and inspiration. ‘Today, the 
convention administers the work, and the missionaries 
meet annually for fellowship and inspiration. Today, the 
Burma Baptist Convention co-ordinates all Baptist work 
in Burma. It plans and directs the program, draws up its 
budget, handles its funds, requests and assigns overseas 
missionaries, recruits national workers, and has become 
the holding body for property formerly held by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 

The Burma Baptist Convention has led in promoting 
evangelism throughout the whole of Burma. Recently, 
upon invitation of the convention, Jitsuo Morikawa 
went to Burma to aid in establishing a movement similar 
to our Baptist Jubilee Advance. By setting standards and 
providing supervision, the convention has sought to 
better education for the more than fifty thousand young 
people being educated under Baptist auspices in Burma. 
A major concern has been theological education. With 
over twenty-four hundred Baptist churches in the coun- 
try, the problem of pastoral leadership is acute. ‘To meet 
this demand the convention is related to fourteen semi- 
naries and Bible schools throughout the country, with 
nearly seven hundred students. 

At the heart of this great program of leadership 
training stands the Divinity School at Insein. More than 
a hundred students receive training there comparable 
to that in many seminaries in America. In Rangoon, 
Moulmein, Mandalay, and Bassein, work among stu- 
dents is carried on under the convention. The conven- 
tion administers a scholarship program for able and 
deserving students. Each year the fund not only assists 
needy high-school pupils, but, primarily, provides loan 
and scholarship assistance to two hundred university and 
theological students. 

In addition to the two long-established hospitals in 
Moulmein and Kengtung, recent medical programs 
undertaken by the convention have included co-opera- 
tion in the Christian Medical Relief Society of Rangoon, 
tubercular hospitals, rest centers, a training school for 
village nurses, and a relief and rehabilitation program 
in co-operation with the Burma Christian Council. 

The convention’s agricultural planning committee has 
drawn up and is implementing a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Christian agricultural training. Under conven- 
tion auspices Christian literature is being produced in 
seventeen different languages. An audio-visual program 
reaching much of Burma is carried on jointly with the 
Burma Christian Council. At Moulmein, the convention 
sponsors a home for orphans. 


A GENERATION AGO, missionaries carried on 
much of the work in Burma. That is why in the 1920's 
there were 60 per cent as many missionaries in Burma 
alone as there are today on all our fields. Yet today the 
convention plans and carries forward a larger work 
than ever was known in the heyday of the missionary in 
Burma. Only a small handful of missionaries are on 
hand to assist the convention in its work. 

The Naga Hills, the Congo, and Burma illustrate 
what is happening in every area in which our Foreign 





Mission Societies are working. No longer is the mission- 
ary (or the mission board ) in the driver’s seat. Direction, 
control, administration—call it what you will—has been 
taken over by the national church bodies. 

Does that mean that the day of the missionary is 
over? Do we as American Baptists have no further 
responsibility in our overseas fields? 


L MAY BE ARGUED that perhaps we are crutches. 
So long as we remain, the church people of these lands 
will lean on us. If we withdraw, maybe they will be able 
to stand on their own feet and thus become stronger 
in their Christian responsibility. In many of the areas 
where we have worked, does not the welfare state 
challenge the welfare church? Programs of medicine, 
education, rural life, and social uplift in which the 
churches pioneered have been taken over in large 
measure and on a far more imposing scale by the 
new Governments in many of the lands in which we 
have worked. So, are we not wasting funds and 
personnel by running rival programs—even if our pro- 
grams were there first? 

Such questions and concerns are legitimate. They 
ought to be pondered by anyone seriously concerned 
with the mission of the church. 

The revolutionary forces which have so radically 
changed the life of many of the so-called underde- 
veloped areas have radically affected the Christian 
mission. Our own American Baptist fields have felt 
these forces profoundly. New ways are being discovered 
to meet the new day. 

As in Burma, the other fields have developed their 
own national church organizations. Their structures 
vary from field to field, and yet each expresses in its 
own way that the church on the field has come of age 
and is now basically responsible for its own life. 

National Christians have responsible places of leader- 
ship; they occupy the chief administrative posts. Policies 
and programs for the areas are worked out in their 
councils. Through agreements they work with the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, but the 
societies or their missionaries do not direct their pro- 
grams. 

A mission secretary appointed by the mission boards, 
after consultation with the fields, acts as the liaison be- 
tween the boards and the field organizations. Yet, in- 
creasingly, direct correspondence between the secretary 
of the national convention and the boards is taking 
place. The national conventions draw up their budgets 
and submit their requests to the boards, request and 
designate missionaries, own and control property, and 
plan and direct programs and policies for the fields. 

The Congo Mbundani is the most recently formed 
national organization. This field policy body consists of 
thirty-nine Congolese elected by the Congo Baptist 
Convention. Before the evacuation, twenty-one mission- 
aries were “partner” members of the Mbundani. Today, 
the Congolese are carrying the responsibility, with the 
help of the few missionaries remaining. The executive 
secretary is one of the most promising of the new 
African leaders. 

We can be grateful for Kapini of the Congo, Tun 
Shein of Burma, Singha of Assam, Vaflor of the Philip- 
pines, and others like them. They have taken their place 
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of leadership in their newly independent countries as 
Christian leaders of wisdom and stature. Under their 
leadership the national church fellowships are moving 
forward with their own programs and an ever-increasing 
degree of self-support. In the past year these churches 
raised nearly a million dollars for their programs. Yet 
they struggle against tremendous odds. In the midst 
of a non-Christian and sometimes hostile environment 
they are a minority group. Baptists in Burma comprise 
less than 2 per cent of the population. 

What place does the missionary have in this new 
world of the church in distant lands? To the question 
“Ts the day of the overseas missionary finished?’ the 
churches reply with an emphatic “No!” 

The missionary still has an important place in a 
revolutionary world and a changing church context. No 
longer does he stand as the Big Boss, or the Director 
of Operations. If he comes in this spirit he is no longer 
welcome. Rather, he comes as a friend, a counselor, a 
colleague, and, most important of all, as a servant in 
the name of the Servant, Jesus Christ. 

Bishop R. B. Manikam, of India, has said: “Not a 
single church in Asia or Africa has said it does not 
require missionaries from abroad. The difference is in 
the kind of missionary: one who is willing to push the 
cart from behind rather than pull from the front.” Or, 
in the words of Principal D. G. Moses, of Hyslop 
College, in India: “The kind of missionary that this 
missionary policy calls for is a man or woman who 
withdraws without separating; who leads without oc- 
cupying first place; who gives without making the 
receiver feel he is receiving; who continuously slaves 
but without ever getting tired; who is busy in the King’s 
business but with the unhurried pace and instant majesty 
of God himself; who has denominational relations but 
ecumenical loyalty.” 


O BVIOUSLY, missionaries of the new day must be 
superior persons in intellect, education, devotion, and 
adaptability. They will not be as numerous as in former 
days. But what is lost in quantity must be made up for 
in quality. To have fewer missionaries on a given field 
does not, however, mean that the cost to us here at home 
will be less. Because of worldwide inflation, the cost 
of appointing, sending, and keeping a missionary on the 
field has increased fourfold in the last twenty-five years. 
In addition, to meet the new day the missionary must 
be equipped with new tools. These, too, cost more now 
than formerly. 

Furthermore, the newly emergent national churches 
need the continuing help from America to carry on their 
developing programs. Most of the individual churches 
have achieved self-support; yet many of their pastors 
live on a bare subsistence, and have no assurance for 
support during their old age. Such conditions drive able 
young men into other vocations. We must assist these 
churches in the development of stewardship programs 
designed to meet their growing needs. Many of these 
churches are in poverty-stricken areas. 

The day still remains for American participation in 
the overseas task of the church. As brothers in the faith 
we go to help with missionaries and support. Our 
concern must be that Christ’s mission to the world shall 
be carried forward. 
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Lukombo Theophile, studying at Kimpese, and Yikuwadio 
Elizabeth, one of the first women in Secondary School 





In training for service as evangelists, Sunday-school 
teachers are these young people in Bible School, Kohima 





A recent graduating class and faculty of Burma Divin- 
ity School, Insein. Leaders for some of the churches 
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An inquiry into the meaning 
of the theme 
for the third year of the 


Baptist Jubilee Advance 


The Recovery of an 


HE THEME of the Mission to the Unchurched, 

the third year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, is 
“The Vocation of the Church: Witness in the World.” 
This theme suggests the aim of the year—to engage the 
whole church in its mission of declaring that Jesus, the 
Savior, is Lord over the world. We are called to proclaim 
the Good News that God has wrought the redemption of 
the world, and that man needs no longer to live in 
bondage and darkness, but rather in the glorious liberty 
of the redeemed. It is our hope that many will turn in 
faith to Christ and confess him as Lord, Center of life 
and Savior from the bondage of sin. 

Lest this aim and hope be repeated too easily, as 
a well-worn oft-parroted slogan, arousing no excitement 
or expectation, prompting no action, implying no differ- 
ence in our customary witness, let us put as sharply as 
we can in brief compass what this means in the year 
before us. 

= 

First, it means proclamation of the whole gospel for 
the whole world. Often a half-gospel is preached, as 
though Christ were Lord of part of life only—the soul, 
but not the body; the sacred, but not the secular; the 
church, but not the world. The consequence is a dis- 
torted concept of salvation which attempts to divorce 
the soul from the body, to save the life apart from the 
world, to snatch souls out of the world, and to leave 
the world to its proper damnation. 

But what we hope to recover is the biblical teaching 
that Christ, the Savior, is Lord over the world; that 
in him God is reconciling the world unto himself; and 
that in him God overcomes the principalities and 
powers and establishes Christ as Lord. In word, deed, 
and suffering, the church is called to bear witness that 
Jesus is Lord, to the end that the world might believe 
and acknowledge in faith its rightful Lord. 

This implies a concept of salvation which proclaims 
that God is mending the brokenness of life, restoring 
man to wholeness and fellowship with him and _ his 
neighbor, reuniting all things in Christ. It means love for 
the world, even as God so loved the world. It means 
urgency in witness, for it is good news that we have to 
tell—that God has wrought redemption for the world, 
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and its people need no longer live in bondage to sin, but 
rather may rejoice in their freedom in Christ. 
= 

Second, it means that proclamation of the Good News 
is the mission of the church. This is not an option, a 
side issue, one task among many others, to be chosen by 
those who take a fancy to it. Rather, the nature of the 
church is mission. God calls the whole church to be 
witnesses to his redemptive acts, and sends the whole 
church to fulfill this mission in the world. Evangelism 
should engage the whole church. It should be the central 
concern of every department of every church and of 
every denomination. 

Such a conception of evangelism brings into sharp 
focus the fact that the church does not exist for the 
sake of itself, but rather for the sake of the world. 
While this assertion is obvious enough, it nevertheless 
remains true that the church is often centered in itself, 
intent upon building itself up, making the community 
serve it. But God calls the church to serve the world. 
The church is not of the world, but it is in the world 
to be witness to God’s saving acts and to participate in 
Christ’s ministry as a servant people. It is in the world 
that God is acting for man’s redemption; and it is in 
the world that the church is called to proclaim the Good 
News of God’s reconciling love. This proclamation must 
be made, not only in the pulpit, but in the midst of life 
where men struggle for power, bread, and position. And 
here it must be proclaimed, not in words alone, but in 


deeds and suffering love. 
* 


Third, it means that the bearers of this witness are 
the laity, and that the arena of their witness is the place 
where they stand in the world. God wants to be praised 
in the midst of the world, not merely within the walls 
of a church building, or in some cautious retreat at safe 
distance from life’s busy traffic. God calls his people to 
costly discipleship in the world over which Christ reigns, 
though often unacknowledged, as Lord. Some are given 
gifts to be pastors and teachers to equip the laity for 
their ministry in the world. 

It is indicative of how far the ministry of the church 
has been perverted that it has been centered in a pro- 
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Authentic Witness 


fessional clergy, and that the “lay” members are re- 
garded as “helpers” of the clergy, often performing 
perfunctory tasks in the institutional church. But the 
biblical truth that is breaking with fresh power over 
American Baptists is that God calls his whole church to 
be servants (ministers) in the world. As Ephesians 
4:11—12 expresses it, God’s gifts are that some should 
be pastors, evangelists, and so on, in order to equip 
their fellow laymen for their ministry in shop and office, 
in factory and on farm, in home and school, in business 
and government, where they are sent to acknowledge the 
Lordship of Christ. 

Emphatically, the recovery of the biblical idea of the 
ministry of the laity does not mean, primarily, enlisting 
laymen as the parson’s helpers in performing the house- 
hold chores of the institutional church! Granted the 
place and importance of lay teachers and leaders in 
the manifold work of the church as an institution. The 
danger is in thinking that this is the primary place of 
their witness, whereas it is actually the place where the 
gathered church receives training for its witness in the 
world. The real witness takes place in the world, where 
the gathered church is dispersed in the life and work of 
the laity, where to acknowledge Christ as Lord involves 
risk, exposure, and often costly sacrifice. 

In the third year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, it 
is exciting to consider the possibilities of training the 
laity for their witness in the world by having groups of 
them, based on a common occupation or interest (clerks, 
farmers, factory workers, businessmen, and teachers), 
wrestle with what it means concretely to be witnesses 
in the daily setting of their life and work. 

” 

Fourth, it means witness that God calls the world to 
decision, to acknowledge Christ as Lord at life’s busiest 
intersections. We cannot stand as uncommitted specta- 
tors. As Luther put it, every man serves God or an idol 
as the center of his life. In the words of Joshua, the 
divine summons is clear: “. . . choose you this day 
whom you will serve; . . .” This call to decision is a call 
not merely to say verbally “Jesus is Lord,” but to turn 
from idols of this world, the things which we put in 
place of the God who made us, and trust the Lord 
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Christ, who has conquered the powers of this world 
and given us freedom to be sons of God. It is a call to 
confess Christ as Lord in the natural settings of our life 
in the world by the ends for which we live, by the way 
we relate ourselves to our neighbor. 

Will, then, many respond to the proclamation of the 
Good News? It is fervently hoped that all men will hear 
the Word and in faith obey. Therefore, we do not set 
limited statistical goals, though some may find the 
setting of such goals as incentive for their labor. But 
there is a greater, more authentic incentive—the 
urgency of proclaiming to men who live in the prison of 
selfishness, tormented by their faithless fears and anxie- 
ties, their lust, their greed and craze for power, the 
Good News that Christ can set the captives free. 

While it is not given to us to know how many will 
hear the gospel, it is required of us to be faithful stewards 
of the mysteries of the gospel. Therefore, we seek to 
multiply the number of witnesses by training every 
member to be a witness in his daily life and work. And 
we make our witness expectantly in the glad assurance 
of Christ’s victory over sin and death. 

On the one hand, we know that we cannot predict 
the number of fruits of our labor, or tabulate them in 
statistical columns. We know that the gospel cannot be 
reduced to a success formula, for the cross is a sign 
of God’s rejection by his creatures. If God is rejected, 
how can we know that our testimony will be received? 

But, on the other hand, we know that the cross leads 
to victory and that God is mighty to save. With John 
on the Isle of Patmos, we are sustained in our witness 
by the vision of “‘a great multitude which no man can 
number, from every nation, from all tribes and people 
and tongues, standing before the throne and the Lamb 
—crying out with a loud voice, Salvation belongs to our 
God who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb.” 

We do not go as witnesses who expect defeat; for 
our witness concerns a triumphant Christ. “Hallelujah! 
The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” The word of 
William Carey sums up our mood in witness: 


Expect great things from God; 
Attempt great things for God. 
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OURTEEN YEARS AGO, I left Munich, Ger- 

many, as a soldier. Last winter I returned as a mis- 
sionary—to do some work for peace. (Along with others 
I know, I hoped to balance things off by serving as long 
for peace as I had served for war. ) 

I reached Munich on Veterans’ Day. The city I knew 
was gone; it had become a shiny new Munich. Yet my 
journey at the request of Church World Service, the 
relief agency of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, was not concerned with the shiny 
new Europe I saw around me. It was, rather, a journey 
into understanding the refugee problem as it exists in 
reconstructed Europe. My trip took me to West Ger- 
many, Austria, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, and 
the Netherlands. 

After the Second World War, there were seven mil- 
lion stateless refugees on the continent of Europe. At 
present, about 13,800 are in the camps of Europe. Since 
1945, the United States has resettled from England and 
elsewhere over 750,000 displaced persons and refugees. 
Of that number, 113,000 have been taken care of 
through Church World Service. The department of 
Christian Friendliness of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies sponsored 7,970 persons from 1948 
to the end of 1960. 

The fact that some of the camps in Europe are sched- 
uled to be closed in 1961, means that action in behalf 
of finding homes for 14,000 unsettled refugees in the 
United States and other countries must be accelerated. 
But before we undertake to do our part in clearing the 
refugee camps in 1961, as proposed by the United 
Nations, we need to increase our understanding of the 
plight of the residual and incoming refugees in Europe. 

Every month, at least 15,200 defectors from Commu- 
nist countries make their way to West Germany. Each 
year, Austria experiences an influx of nearly 5,000 refu- 
gees—mainly Yugoslavians, but some Hungarians and 
Czechs. From January 1, 1960, to October 31, 1960, 
Italy gave asylum to 4,013 refugees. Greece reports 
twenty-five to thirty escapees each month from Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

It should be plain from the continuing exodus from 
Communist countries that the closing of all refugee 
camps cannot be accomplished so long as personal free- 
dom is denied by totalitarian governments in the world. 
Escapees will continue to cross into the free world. 
Nevertheless, the free nations are working toward the 
goal of eliminating camps as permanent homes for 
refugees. By the end of 1961, it is hoped that only tran- 
sitional camps will be necessary, where refugees who 
have just escaped may come to register and be proc- 
essed for resettlement. Even now, no people live in 
Zirndorf, the camp near Munich. They stay there tem- 
porarily while they are being investigated and processed. 
Those who wish to find employment are permitted to 
do so. The authorities hope that after 1961 no person 
will need to remain in a European refugee camp longer 
than a maximum of four months. 

In Greece and Italy, escapees who flee from Iron Cur- 
tain countries, must climb rugged mountains to reach a 
free country. When these people come in, they have 
jeopardized their future in their own country, evaded 
border guards, and climbed through dangerous moun- 
tains. They expect and deserve to be welcomed as 
heroes. Yet Greece and Italy, knowing that the escapees 
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A JOURNEY 
INTO 
UNDERSTANDING 


By MATTHEW GIUFFRIDA 


come from Communist Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia, receive them with suspicion, screen them care- 
fully, and keep the bone fide refugees in camps until 
some other country receives them as immigrants. Refu- 
gees are not allowed to stay in Italy and Greece; for un- 
employment and poverty in these countries are great. 
The World Council of Churches provides workers who 
direct recreational facilities in the camps and supply 
information and assistance toward resettlement. 


Way DO REFUGEES leave their homes to take 
their chances in an alien land? Some have relatives who, 
having fled earlier, have sent word back home that they 
are doing well and wanted their families to join them. 
Others take the chance for religious reasons. In one 
case, a young man who belonged to the Nazarene 
Church did not wish to do the military service required 
of all male citizens of Yugoslavia. So, rather than go 
to prison, he and his family escaped. Still others may 
have gone to church at the time of a Communist party 
meeting, thereby placing their allegiance to the church 
instead of the party. As their future is dark, they seek 
to escape to the free world. For many others it is a 
choice between joining the party (in order to keep their 
jobs) and making a break for freedom. They know that 
if they become members of the party, this action will be 
forever on their records and be held against them by 
anti-Communists. 

These few examples indicate that refugees leave their 
countries because of a variety of pressures beyond their 
control. Those who would understand the refugee’s 
plight must try to realize the uprooting involved when 
a person is compelled to leave the homeland he loves. 

It is important, also, that we in the United States 
make every effort to understand the point of view of the 
people whose countries border Communist countries. 
The West German Government has accepted millions 
of people who have fled totalitarian domination. Such 
a great stream of refugees brings many attendant prob- 
lems. Housing becomes increasingly difficult. The refu- 
gee is in need of clothing. Extended privation causes 
illness. Refugees who have fled to West Germany from 
countries which were Second World War enemies, fear 
they will not receive considerate treatment by the Ger- 
mans. For a fair hearing, therefore, they look to the 
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World Council of Churches, the United Nations, the 
Tolstoy Foundation, and the International Rescue 
Committee. 

Most people in the United States have no way of 
knowing how a nation reacts to the presence of continu- 
ing streams of refugees who cross their borders to seek 
asylum. Representatives of nations which have room for 
refugees, come in, examine the refugees, accept the 
healthiest and best trained, and leave the remnant for 
the border countries to care for. Fortunately, the United 
States, Canada, and Australia are beginning to take 
more handicapped people; but for many years, such was 
not the case. Whole families remained in a refugee 
camp because one member of the family was not eligible 
for resettlement. Thus young people have spent their 
youth in camps in miserable surroundings. The usual 
camp provision for a family is one room. Bathing fa- 
cilities, toilets, and cooking stoves must be shared. 

Workers supported by the World Council of Churches 
help these residual people by supplying their special 
needs, such as medicines, as far as limited funds make 
possible. Social workers are employed to help the refu- 
gees solve their individual problems. 


Cimane, an organization which co-ordinates Protes- 
tant social work, serves the refugees. This agency came 
into existence after the Second World War, when the 
Protestant churches in free France united to help their 
members in occupied France. Doctors and nurses went 
into detention camps and lived with the French people 
to minister to their needs. Today, CIMADE helps the 
refugees by providing a transit center where language 
instruction, first aid, and assistance in finding work, are 
given. People may stay at the transit center as long as 
they need to stay. The CIMADE organization provides 
homes for aged refugees. An international student center 
under its direction is open to students of all faiths who 
come together for discussion groups. One-third of the 
students now living at the center are refugees. 

In the Netherlands, resettlement is a national issue. 
Since 1945, the country has exerted itself to care well 
for the 400,000 Dutch who have been repatriated from 
Indonesia. The task is not easy. The people of the Neth- 
erlands have practically made their country with their 
own hands. Even now, the citizens are reclaiming terri- 
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tory from the sea to ease the overcrowding caused by 
dense population. Not one acre of land is undeveloped. 
With pain, the Government observes that the inhabit- 
ants are cramped and opportunities are limited. Officials 
are grateful that United States law, until 1962, grants 
that 9,000 Dutch refugees from Indonesia may rebuild 
their lives in America. Yet Dutchmen are saddened that 
their countrymen must leave their homeland. 


Waar REMAINS to be done? First, we must recog- 
nize that the refugee problem is a permanent one. 
Therefore we must ask our Government to pass a perma- 
nent law which will permit us to take a number of refu- 
gees each year. We must never again let human beings 
who have escaped to the free world, rot in camps for 
years without hope of resettlement. They should not 
stay in a transit camp longer than three months. We 
must aproach the resettlement of the refugee with un- 
derstanding. He is a person who has been forced to pull 
up his roots. He wishes to put them down again. He 
loved his homeland, but left it because he was obliged 
to do so. American Baptists will want to do their full 
share in resettling the people of Europe who still need 
resettlement. 

Yet this is not all. We need to turn our attention to 
Asia, where more than a million refugees from Commu- 
nist China have crowded into Hong Kong; to North 
Africa, where 250,000 from the Algerian conflict barely 
exist in Tunisia and Morocco; and to the Middle East, 
where a million Arabs face an uncertain future, and 
30,000 youths come of age each year with little training 
to help them provide for themselves. 

Be it said to the credit of the United States, that for 
the next year and a half the churches are permitted, by 
a special act of Congress, to sponsor Dutch Indonesians 
as well as European refugees. However, the times re- 
quire more from us. Why is there no emergency legisla- 
tion to permit a fair share of the refugees in Hong Kong 
and the Middle East to enter this country? When we 
hear about anti-American feeling, we cannot deny that 
in some cases we have no one to blame but ourselves. 

Only a few citizens of the United States have defected 
to the Communist nations. Yet over these exceptions 
Americans have experienced deep embarrassment and 
even heartbreak. Let us not then casually overlook the 
many thousands of defectors from communism who 
have risked everything to escape the lands which main- 
tain the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. These people real- 
ize that they have only one life, and they want to live 
it in freedom. 

Refugees hold America in high regard. They view 
our country as a place where a man dares to believe that 
his dreams might come true. A great number of es- 
capees from Communist countries are from eighteen to 
thirty-five years of age. These young adults represent 
the promise of their homelands. By fleeing, they have 
deprived totalitarian regimes of talent and of strength. 
They have, indeed, earned the right to receive a hero’s 
welcome in our country. 

The Christian Friendliness department of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies has a goal of han- 
dling ten units of refugees each month of the year. My 
journey into understanding has helped me know that 
American Baptists can do no less. 
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Worship in the Vesper Circle by the lake 


Conference Highlights at Green Lake 


AMES make news. At the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis., it is expected that these 
names will make news in the summer of 1961: 


Clarence Jordan, of Koinonia Farms, Americus, Ga.; 
Prentiss L. Pemberton, of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School; and George W. Courrier, of Winnetka, IIl., will 
lead the Older Youth Conference, June 24—July 1. 

Charles W. Ferguson, senior editor of Reader’s 
Digest; Roland E. Wolseley, professor of journalism at 
Syracuse University; Thyra Ferre Bjorn and Elizabeth 
Yates, award-winning writers; and Benjamin P. Browne, 
director of the Christian Writing Center, are among the 
leaders announced for the Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference, July 1-8. 

George D. Younger, pastor of Mariner’s Temple of 
New York city’s Lower East Side, will lead Bible study 
for the National Women’s Conference, July 8—15. 
Evening forum sessions will center around the confer- 
ence theme: “What does the Lord require of me?” 

Robert G. Torbet, of Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary; Howard D. Rees, Baptist student secretary in 
Washington, D. C.; and William J. Keech, of The 
Board of Education and Publication, will lead Bible 
study, vespers, and mission study, respectively, at the 
American Baptist Men’s Conference, July 15-22. 

Two young Ohio doctors, James and Jeanne Ste- 
phens; Edward Leroy Long, Jr., professor of religion at 
Oberlin College; and Milton C. Froyd, dean of Colgate 
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Rochester Divinity School, will lead the Evangelism 
Conference, July 22-29, which will emphasize the 
church in the world of health and medicine. 

Certain to make news is the National Ministers Con- 
ference, July 29—August 5. Leaders will include Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., and past president of the National Council 
of Churches; Edwin H. Tuller, general secretary of the 
American Baptist Convention; and Oren H. Baker, di- 
rector of a study on the ministry now being conducted 
by the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 

Robert B. Hannen, of Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, will serve as Bible-study leader at the Missions 
Conference, August 5-12. Many home and overseas 
missionaries and staff members also will participate in 
the conference. 

J. Carter Swaim, director of the department of the 
English Bible, National Council of Churches; and 
Robert Lynn, professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
will be platform leaders at the Christian Education 
Workers Conference, August 12-19. 

John E. Skoglund, of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School; T. Charles Lee, minister of music at Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y.; and Mildred 
Mahn Enterline, of Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., will be among leaders of the Conference on 
Worship and the Arts, August 19-26. 

Robert G. Middleton, pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Jesse Brown, of Crozer Theo- 
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Roger Williams Inn in its picturesque setting 


By JOAN THATCHER 


logical Seminary, will be among leaders at the Bible 
Conference, August 19-26. 

William F. Keucher, secretary of the Kansas Baptist 
Convention; and Jean Lee Lucky, secretary of Christian 
Friendliness, American Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
will be leaders of the Christian Citizenship Conference, 
August 19-26, which will emphasize the role of the 
family in a changing society. 

Joseph Matthews, director of the Community of Faith 
and Life, Austin, Tex., will speak on “Beyond the 
Distorted” at the National Student Conference, August 
27—September 1. 


* 


Other conferences and special interests include the 
Christian Higher Education Conference, the Church 
Extension Conference, the Conference on Christian 
Social Progress, the radio and television workshops, the 
youth camps and conferences, the family camp, and the 
five laboratory schools. Green Lake has something for 
everyone! Make your plans now to be there this sum- 
mer. Bring your family along. 

* 


For information regarding conference fees, accommo- 
dations, reservations, and travel, write: 
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1961 SUMMER SCHEDULE 


GENERAL AREA 


June 18—June 23 


June 24—July 
June 24—July 


July 1-July 
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8—July 
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July 
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July 
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July 29-Aug. 
July 29-Aug. 
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July 29-Aug. 
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Aug. 19-Aug. 
Aug. 19-Aug. 


Aug. 19-Aug. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 


June 24—July 
July 8-July 
July 15-July 


July 29-Aug. 
Aug. 5-Aug. 
Aug. 19-Aug. 


July 2-July 12 
July 16-July 29 
July 29-Aug. 


8-Aug. 


5-Aug. 
Aug. 12-Aug. 
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Conference of Children’s 
Workers 


Senior High Conference | 


Laboratory School |— 
Workers with Children 


Christian Higher Education 
Conference 

Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference 

Radio Workshop 

Women’s Conference 

Homes and Hospitals 

Extension School of Christian 
Writing 

National Conference of 
American Baptist Men 

Evangelism Conference 


Laboratory School |I|— 
Workers with Children 


Ministers Conference 

Church Extension Confer- 
ence 

Television Workshop 

Training Laboratory for 
Workers with Youth 

Missions Conference 

Christian Education Confer- 
ence 

Bible Conference 

Conference on Christian So- 
cial Progress 

Worship and the Arts Con- 
ference 

Baptist Student Conference 


ABBEY AREA 


Older Youth Conference 

Fellowship Guild Conference 

Senior High Conference II 

Recreation Leaders Labora- 
tory 

Young Adult Family Confer- 
ence 


Adult Laboratory School 


ANDERSON AREA 
June 18—June 30 
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Fellowship Builders 

Senior High Frontier Camp 
Junior High Camp 

Frontier Family Camp 




















WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


AN AMERICAN BAPTIST 


CHURCH 


Why Any Sincere Baptist Will Feel at Home in an American 


Baptist Church 


Loyal to New Testament 

American Baptists are loyal to the 
New Testament. At its annual meet- 
ing in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1946, 
the American Baptist Convention 
adopted the following resolution: 
“That we reaffirm our faith in the 
New Testament as a divinely inspired 
record, and, therefore, a trustworthy, 
authoritative and all-sufficient rule of 
our faith and practice. We rededicate 
ourselves to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour and call our entire denomina- 
tion to the common task of sharing the 
whole Gospel with the whole world.” 


Faithful to Baptist Teachings 

In the tradition of Roger Wil- 
liams and other great Baptist leaders 
through the centuries, American Bap- 
tists are faithful to historic Baptist 
principles and teachings. Roger Wil- 
liams founded in Providence, R.I., the 
first Baptist church in America. This 
church continues its Baptist witness 
today through the American Baptist 
Convention. Across the nation there 
is evidence that American Baptist 
churches are in the mainstream of 
Baptist history in America. 


Diligent to Observe Ordinances 
To American Baptists, baptism of 
believers is a symbolic act in which 





the new follower of Jesus Christ makes 
his public witness that he has died to 
the old life, is being buried under the 
water, and raised up to walk with 
Christ in a new life. 

American Baptist churches observe 
the Lord’s Supper in remembrance of 
Christ. They believe that right rela- 
tions with God and with fellow Chris- 
tians are essential to proper participa- 
tion in this ordinance. As invited guests 
at the Lord’s table, Christian believers 
gather in a spirit of mutual covenant, 
of grateful remembrance, and of ear- 
nest dedication to partake of the sym- 
bols of Christ’s body, which was given, 
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and of his life, which was outpoured, 
for the redemption of the world. 


Dedicated to World Mission 

American Baptists are dedicated to 
the Christian world mission, both here 
at home and overseas. Beyond our own 
borders, our witness extends to Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Mexico; to Burma, the 
Republic of Congo, South India, 
Assam, Bengal-Orissa, Thailand, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and 
Okinawa. 

Many converts have been won. On 
our foreign fields alone, more than a 
half-million baptized believers belong 
to churches related to the American 
Baptist Convention. Our missionaries 
have established an evangelistic record 
equaled by few, if any, other mission- 
ary organizations. 

Converts on our mission fields are 
today living witnesses to the transform- 
ing grace of God in Jesus Christ. They 
demonstrate Christian character, de- 
velop ability to witness to others, re- 
spond readily to Christian training, 
and give effective leadership in the 
work of the mission. 


Alert to Today’s Needs 
American Baptist churches are 
working to apply the teachings of Jesus 





Christ to the world in which we live. 

Our teaching materials are up to 
date, both in form and in content. 
One of their basic purposes is to re- 
late the teachings of the Bible to the 
vital issues of our day. 

Our schools, colleges, and theologi- 
cal seminaries are preparing young 
people to follow Christ as leaders in 
this present world: fully aware of the 
problems people face in industry, in 
race relations, and in other areas of 
life, and ready always to lead people 
into the way of Christ. 

Our Council on Christian Social 
Progress is alert to the need for help- 
ing churches meet the problems raised 
by alcoholic beverages, gambling, vio- 
lations of church-state relationships, 
race conflicts, industrial strife, and 
war and the threats of war. 


Related to Larger Fellowship 

As early as 1796, our American 
Baptist forebears participated in inter- 
denominational mission work. Baptists 
co-operated with other Christians in 
establishing the American Bible Soci- 
ety, in 1816, and the American Sun- 
day School Union, in 1824. Today, 
American Baptists continue their long 
history of co-operation with others “in 
order to accomplish with economy 
and efficiency work too great for any 
single body.” 

In the Baptist World Alliance, Amer- 
ican Baptists are numbered among 
nearly twenty-three million Baptists 
in more than a hundred countries. 

In the World Council of Churches, 
American Baptist churches are among 
the churches of 178 denominations 
dedicated to bearing a united witness 
to peoples all over the world. 

In the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 


States of America, American Baptists 
are among thirty-four denominations 





embracing approximately thirty-nine 
million Christians who seek to’ speak 
and to act unitedly in matters that 
are of concern to all. 

In state and city councils of churches, 
many American Baptist churches co- 
operate with churches of other de- 
nominations. 


* * * 


Inquiries regarding the organization 
and program of the American Bap- 
tist Convention may be addressed to 
the General Secretary, American Bap- 
tist Convention, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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CONFRONTING CHRIST. By El- 
ton Trueblood. Harper © Brothers. 
$3.00. 

On the surface, this book appears to 
be just another series of meditations 
on Mark’s Gospel, but when the reader 
plunges into its depth he is stimulated 
and refreshed by the author’s penetrat- 
ing thoughts. At times, Dr. Trueblood 
appears to be strangely conservative in 
his conclusions, while at other times he 
chills one with his unorthodox think- 
ing. He moves from childlike faith to 
assume the air of the astute theologian, 
yet nowhere does he advance theories 
or indulge in speculative thinking. He 
deals with certainties. His chief pur- 
pose is to discover the spiritual gems 
of truths in the depth of Mark’s Gos- 
pel—to make Christ real and meaning- 
ful to others as he was to Mark. 


CHRIST AND THE HOPE OF 
GLORY. By John Knox. Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

Here is a meaty little book of sixty- 
three pages on the Christian hope and 
the idea of immortality. In it are some 
new and much-needed emphases on 
the hope of immortality and its nature. 
Death is real, more than the death of 
the physical body; “it is the death of 
the self as related to the physical body 
and its world,” but it means the in- 
crease of life, gain, not loss, of which 
we have tokens in this life. Our hope 
lies in the love of God, who brought 
life and immortality to light in the life 
and resurrection of Jesus. Our era 
needs the Christian gospel of hope and 
immortality desperately. This little 
book is a good introduction to re- 
newed teaching and preaching on the 
theme of immortality. This essay was 
written in preparation for The Inger- 
soll Lecture on the Immortality of 
Man, delivered at Harvard University 
in February, 1960. Highly capable men 


are chosen for this lecture. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
OF RADIO-TELEVISION. By 
John W. Bachman. Association 
Press. $3.50. 

Here in nontechnical language is 
the answer to hundreds of questions 
that perplex concerned Christians 
about the impact that radio and tele- 
vision programs are making on the 
moral and spiritual life of America. 
The book is the result of two years of 
research and study of all phases of 
radio and television productions—the 
nature of the new media, the impact 
on the individual, the source of pro- 
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gram control, a Christian critique, 
evaluation of religious programs, and 
the Christian’s part in establishing be- 
ter use of all programs. This book will 
make the reader think about many 
serious questions that failed to attract 
his attention in the past, such as: “Do 
you believe that radio or television 
program can do justice to the Chris- 
tian gospel? Should religious programs 
be popular or above the average level?” 
These are samples of the stimulating 
questions presented throughout this 


THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF SEX 
AND MARRIAGE. By Otto A. Pi- 
per. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.95. 
Some years ago, the author of this 

book wrote a book called The Chris- 
tian Interpretation of Sex, which was 
considered for years a standard work. 
This book is a revision of that volume, 
with many additions which make it es- 
sentially new. The author is professor 
of New Testament at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He taught for many 
years in German universities, was ex- 
iled by Hitler, and, after spending four 
years in Great Britain, came to Prince- 
ton in 1937. This book is written for 
the student rather than the layman. 


MESSAGE AND MISSION: The 
Communication of the Christian 
Faith. By Eugene A. Nida. Harper 
& Brothers. $5.00. 

The author of this book is the exec- 
utive secretary of the American Bible 
Society. His background has had to do 
with the translation of the Bible into 
many languages and dialects. He opens 
this book with this sentence: “The ma- 
jor difficulties in communication result 
largely from the fact that we take com- 
munication for granted.” Proceeding 
on the basis that'no two people ever 
mean exactly the same thing by the 
same word, that no two words in any 
one language ever have exactly the 
same meaning, and that no two words 
in any two languages ever have exactly 
the same meaning, he develops the 
thesis that absolute communication is 
impossible, but that effective commun- 
ication is always possible. This effec- 
tive communication is possible because 
the processes of human reasoning are 
essentially the same. All peoples have a 
common range of human experience 
and all peoples can make some adjust- 
ment to the symbolism of other people. 
The author holds that Adoniram Jud- 
son’s translation of the Bible is the best 
“missionary translation” in any Ori- 


ental language. It is 25 per cent longer 
than any of the subsequent revisions, 
because Judson built into it a certain 
amount of “redundancy” in order that 
it might be an effective vehicle of com- 
munication. 


I BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD. 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
Emil Brunner. Translated and ed- 
ited by John Holden. The Westmin- 
ster Press. $3.00. 

These sermons were preached dur- 
ing the Second World War, at Zurich. 
The author, one of today’s greatest 
theologians, taught for many years at 
the University of Zurich. After his re- 
tirement there he taught for two years 
at the International Christian Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, Japan. These sermons 
show the difference between theologi- 
cal preaching in Europe and popular 
preaching in America. There is scarcely 
an illustration in the whole volume. 
The point of view is that of neo-ortho- 
dox theology. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? By Es- 
ther Pike. Seabury Press. $3.00. 
New and amazing insight into the 

lives of our neighbors is revealed by 

the people who are helping them most 
to discover their true selves, conquer 
their defects, and accept their world of 
reality. Fourteen prominent leaders in 
the fields of medicine, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, law, education, religion, social 
science, tell of the efforts being made 
to bring hope to the discouraged, 
strength and life to the defeated and 
disabled, health to the physically and 
mentally sick, education to the illit- 
erate, a sense of worth to the aged, 
new life to the alcoholic and the pris- 
oner, and a new world to destitute 
children, peasants, the underpriv- 
ileged, and the subjugated. The con- 
tributors include such well-known au- 
thorities as Dorothy Day, Smiley Blan- 
ton, Frank Laubach, and Gordon Sea- 
grave. This is an ideal study book for 
church and community groups. Mrs. 
Pike is the wife of Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike, of California. 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE: NEW 
TESTAMENT. Oxford University 
Press and Cambridge University 
Press. $4.95. 

Thirteen years of devoted scholar- 
ship made possible this new translation 
of the New Testament on the 350th 
anniversary of the appearance of the 
King James Version of the Bible, in 
1611. United in the enterprise were 
the leading Protestant scholars of the 
British Isles, who worked under the 
direction of the eminent biblical 
scholar C. H. Dodd. Their goal was 
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“a faithful rendering of the best avail- 
able Greek text into the current speech 
of our own time, and a rendering 
which should harvest the grains of re- 
cent biblical scholarship.” That “cur- 
rent speech” is neither the English of 
the King James Version nor that of 
the modern translations, such as Phil- 
lips’, but somewhere between the two, 
and, unfortunately, lacks both the 
beauty of the one and the vigor of the 
other. At times the translators slipped 
into what would seem to be obvious 
errors in English construction, such as 
the upsidedown subordination in Mat- 
thew 4:18 and Luke 15:14. In both 
instances (there may be others), the 
first clause, not the second, should have 
been subordinated. Besides, in Acts 
4:32 (there may be other instances) 
appears a widespread newspaper ob- 
stinancy in refusing to recognize the 
existence of a collective noun; hence 
the singular verb ‘“‘was” instead of the 
more desirable plural “were.” If these 
errors are small ones, then all the more 
reason why they should not appear in 
a serious publication, especially a trans- 
lation of the Bible. To be commended, 
however, is the single-column printing, 
the sectional titles, the short para- 
graphs, the chapter-and-verse nota- 
tions on the margin, the use of quota- 
tion marks, and the like. Translations 
of the Old Testament and of the 
Apocrypha are to follow. 


SUNLIGHT ON THE HOPI ME- 
SAS. By Florence C. Means. Judson 
Press. $3.50. 

PILGRIM CIRCUIT RIDER. By 
Leila W. Anderson. Harper @& 
Brothers. $4.00. 

These two exciting books, about two 
home missionaries, should challenge 
and inspire every church member to 
dedicate his life anew to the service of 
God. The first tells the story of the 
heroic life of Abigal E. Johnson, the 
neglected child of a large family, who 
at the age of seven years was sent to 
live with strangers. Though her early 
life was filled with fear, loneliness, and 
dejection, yet she felt called of God to 
venture alone into Indian territory, in 
isolated reservations, to bring Christ to 
a neglected people. Into areas where a 
white woman never had gone alone, 
she went to live to make the Cheyenne, 
the Arapho, and the Kiowa Christians. 
The second book is the record of a 
lone woman who set out in her station 
wagon to bring the message of the Bi- 
ble to neglected rural America. Her 
mission took her to Indian reserva- 
tions in the Northwest, to sunny Cali- 
fornia, through the mountains of Mon- 
tana, the Dakota blizzards, the deep 
South, and conservative New England. 
Her congenial spirit, understanding 
heart, and common-sense thinking 
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brought people out to hear her simple, 
sincere, and appealing presentation of 
the gospel who either had never at- 
tended church or had ceased attending. 
She preached in log cabins, camps, 
shops, churches, out of doors, and in 
cathedrals. The poor and the rich 
alike came to hear her speak and heard 
Another Voice calling them back to a 
life of righteousness. 


MUSIC IN PROTESTANT WOR- 
SHIP. By Dwight Steere. John Knox 
Press. $4.50. 

A number of books on worship have 
been written for ministers by ministers. 
Other books have been written for 
church musicians by church musicians. 
This, however, is one of the few books 
written for ministers by a church mu- 
sician. Music in worship has been one 
of the branches too often neglected. If 
a church is to have good music, it must 
have an organist, a choirmaster, and a 
minister, or one of these three, who 
has good musical taste. To this must be 
added idealism, integrity, and other 
qualities. Probably no one reading this 
book will agree with every statement 
in it. It is, however, an excellent book 
on the place of music in Protestant 
worship. It discusses everything from 
the choirs, the organ, the hymns, and 
the anthems to weddings, funerals, and 
occasional services. Any organist, choir- 
master, or minister will profit by read- 
ing it. The author of this book is head 
of the department of music at Centre 
College, Kentucky, and conducts the 
college choir there. 


GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY. By 
J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

The translator of The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English has given us 
in this short book of 137 pages an ex- 
amination of the central truths of our 
faith and drawn some clear and force- 
ful conclusions, most apt for our day 
of religious ignorance and sophistica- 
tion. It is not a deep and heavy book, 
but one that is filled with vital Chris- 
tian truth for the average man. Each 
of its twenty-one chapters has a dis- 
turbing and stimulating idea. Laymen 
will avidly read it; ministers will find 
in it new inspiration for preaching 
and much material for their sermons. 
Emphases in the book are on the in- 
adequacies of humanism, the need for 
science and its value, yet its limitations, 
and the appeal of Christianity to the 
sophisticated and cultured and _ its 
power to satisfy the needs of the la- 
boring class, much neglected by the 
church. It is a strong challenge to the 
church to make Christianity relevant 
and clear to our era. It is strong on 
the central place of Jesus in our re- 





ligion and his available living spiritual 
presence. Some very helpful light is 
thrown on the problem of evil and 
suffering in two chapters. God in Jesus 
is our available and needed contem- 


porary. 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS: 
A COMMENTARY. By Emil Brun- 
ner. The Westminster Press. $3.50. 
Dr. Brunner has given us a very 

valuable, interesting, and usable in- 

terpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the 

Romans. It is not loaded with schol- 

arly notes and arguments, though the 

exposition is marked by Dr. Brunner’s 
scholarship. It is readily usable by both 
laymen and ministers. It is an excellent 
handbook (168 pages) for teachers of 
adult Bible classes. The exposition falls 
into three main divisions: (1) The 
righteousness of God through faith in 

Jesus Christ. (2) The righteousness of 

God in his ruling of history. (3) The 

life of the Christian (the Christian’s 

moral life). A very helpful appendix 
gives a treatment of two or three pages 
to each of a dozen or more of Paul’s 
leading ideas—such as resurrection, 
spirit and flesh, faith, grace, Jesus 

Christ, love, sin, and justification. This 

is one of the best recent short commen- 

taries on the great Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By F. F. 
Bruce. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 

How did we get our English Bible? 
When, by.whom, and under what cir- 
cumstances were the Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts, once the sole pre- 
serve of scholars, translated into the 
language of the people? These ques- 
tions are of perennial interest to the 
scholar and the general reader alike, 
and answers have been given in many 
volumes. One of the most comprehen- 
sive of these studies in this one by the 
Rylands professor of biblical criticism 
and exegesis in the University of Man- 
chester, England. From the first trans- 
lations in the seventh century up to 
the publication of the new English 
Bible, this year, Professor Bruce traces 
this fascinating story with scholarly 
precision and understanding. The 
story is one of devoted scholars work- 
ing against intense opposition ; of print- 
ers toiling in deepest secrecy; of pain- 
fully achieved success and acceptance; 
of individual translators and commit- 
tees of our later years seeking, with the 
aid of newly discovered manuscripts 
and increased knowledge of ancient 
tongues, to render the Bible into the 
most accurate, most readable English 
possible. For all who read and love the 
Bible, a careful reading of this absorb- 
ing study will be richly rewarding. 
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New Filmstrip on Japan 


— new color filmstrip Source of 
the Light has just been released 
by the department of Baptist films. 
This is the story of Saburo Namioka, 
principal of the Hinomoto Girls’ 
School, Himeji, Japan. Covering his 
childhood and his early introduction 
to the Christian way of life, it con- 
tinues on through his ministry to Bap- 
tist churches and his service at Hino- 





Mr. and Mrs. Saburo Namioka at 
the Hinomoto Girls’ School, in Japan 


moto. The source of the Light, as it 
shines through the dedicated life of 
Mr. Namioka, has inspired hundreds 
of others. This filmstrip is an excellent 
documentation of our American Bap- 
tist work in Japan. Sale, $5.00. 


Film of the Month 


The Golden Gift. Color motion pic- 
ture. 30 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

That mother who trains her child in 
the way that he should go needs not 
fear what his decision will be when he 
weighs the merits of conflicting loyal- 
ties. Both by precept and by example, 
she will have set his course long before 
he is aware of the complexity of the 
adult world. This is as true in Burma 
as it is in. the United States, and as 
true today as it was when it was set 
down in Proverbs 22:6. 

Follow Aung Win from the time his 
mother presents him with a New Tes- 
tament and counsels him, “Be true, 
my son.” Go with him to the univer- 
sity and share with him one important 
experience after another. Aside from 
the influence of his mother, perhaps 
the most important is the plea of an 
elderly Christian man in a small vil- 
lage who somewhat pathetically ac- 
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cepts Aung Win’s temporary refusal 
to serve in what seems to be a limited 
assignment: “Yes, I should have 
known. We have little to offer you.” 
The alternative course—to help build 
the new Burma—is by itself a good 
thing, but it also means making ad- 
justments in basic beliefs. To his credit, 
Aung Win shuns power in favor of 
integrity. 

As you follow Aung Win, you will 
take a visual tour of some great works 
of Burmese architecture, such as the 
Golden Pagoda, and you will visit 
some Baptist churches, at least one of 
which is older than almost every 
American Baptist church. The “gol- 
den gift” is the fulfilling of John 3: 16: 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” See also page 47. 


Recent Releases Going Well 


Evidence that you read Missions 
is given in the rental orders for the 
Land of the Bible color motion pic- 
tures and in the purchase orders for 
the two new color filmstrips Trails for 
Tomorrow and For a Closer Walk 
with God. The first filmstrip is the 
story of American Baptist work with 
Indian Americans in general and at 
Bacone College in particular. The sec- 
ond filmstrip is the story of Green 
Lake. A copy should be in your 
church library. 


el ae , a - 
Aung Win receives a New Testament from his mother before leaving to study 
in Rangoon. From the true-to-life color motion picture “The Golden Gift’ 
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A ‘How-To’ Kit 

Training kit for using audio-visuals 
in a church—At last, a visualized study 
course—right on the screen! Four step- 
by-step sessions showing how to use 
audio-visuals effectively in every phase 
of a church’s program—study, discus- 
sion, training, evangelism, worship. 

1. Why use audio-visuals? 

2. How to use filmstrips. 

3. How to use motion pictures. 

4. How to organize for audio-vis- 


uals. 
Sale, $16.50; rental, $5.00. 


Vacation Church School 


You are planning now, if not earlier, 
for your vacation church school. As a 
first step, you should study Standard 
11 in the book Design for Achieve- 
ment, by Kenneth L. Cober and James 
E. Fidler. Then check the V.CS. 
program materials and the Baptist 
Film Library catalogue. You will also 
want the free supplements: “Cathe- 
dral Filmstrips,” “Family Films,” “So- 
ciety for Visual Education Filmstrip 
Catalogue.” Order from your Baptist 
Film Library. Some V.C.S. audio-vis- 
uals are listed on page 47 in this issue 
of MIssIONs. 

Perhaps you are not sure that audio- 
visuals can help you; if so, may we 
suggest that you secure a set of the 
“Training Kit for Using Audio-Vis- 
uals in a Church.” Sale, $16.50; rental, 
$5.00. 

Or, you may have a chronic prob- 
lem in teacher recruitment and train- 
ing; some very worth-while ideas may 
be found in the kits “Leadership Edu- 
cation,” “Church School Administra- 
tion,” and “Children and the Church,” 
all of which may be rented; consult 
the catalogue for subtitles and details. 











New Packet for Women 


This is the attractive cover of the 
new program packet published by the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women. It contains a suggested calen- 
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dar of programs, together with guided 
instructions on how to use the material 
most helpfully. Every program chair- 
man who has not yet ordered her 
packet will want to do so immediately. 

The eighteen-piece packet, beauti- 
fully set forth on pastel-colored paper, 
sells for only $1.00. Supplementary 
folders of its cover, ready for mimeo- 
graphing your own program on the in- 
side pages, are fifty for $1.00; the 
seals are priced at 50 cents a hundred. 
All are available from the department 
of literature. 


‘Book of Remembrance’ 


For those who have not yet ordered 
the 1961 Book of Remembrance, cop- 
ies are still available. This edition, 
with its historical theme, will serve 
American Baptists for years to come as 
a ready reference for historic data con- 
cerning the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. The book is priced at $1.00 a 
copy. Order from your nearest Ameri- 
can Baptist book store, or the depart- 
men of literature. 


‘New Literature’ 


“New Literature Subscription Plan” 
is mailed seven times a year in a com- 


pact kit package for only $2.00. 












Department of Literature 
Council om Missionary Cooperation 
152 Madison Avenue 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Homes We Have Visited 


By EUNICE 


MARKLEY 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Markley, of Bluffton, Ind., have been on two tours to 
the overseas mission fields. On their journeys they made special note of the 
homes they visited, and have told the story for this month of May when 
Mother and the home are especially in people’s minds. 


HE HOME of an Indian pastor in 

South India is one I shall always 
remember. The young minister had 
been our guide to a new dam which 
had attracted many workers, and as we 
returned to his village he said, ““Won’t 
you stop at my home and meet my 
wife?” 

He took us to his immaculate little 
home, a house of concrete with a hard 
earthen floor. It was better than most 
in that village. There were two rooms. 
The front room was the living-sleep- 
ing area. It had nothing in it—no 
chairs, no rug. In fact, nothing was 
needed! The South India people sit on 
the floor, and at night they sleep on 
the floor. If they can afford bamboo 
mats they sleep on them, then roll 
them up during the day. 

The wife took us to the second room 
—her kitchen. A low mud stove about 
eighteen inches high with a tin top 
stood in one corner. Close by were the 
few aluminum cooking utensils, some 
brass bowls from which they ate their 
rice and curry, and in the corner was 
the water jar. The Telugu women go 
long distances to the well for water. 
There were no knives or forks. The 
Indian people eat with the fingers of 
the right hand. 

This charming little lady gave me a 
difficult time. She asked me (through 
her husband, who was interpreting) to 
tell her what American women have 
in their kitchens. Could you have told 
her about our stoves, in which a fire 
can be started instantly, or our con- 
venient sinks with hot and cold water 
right in the kitchen? This housewife, 
who lives in a hot climate the year 
round, has no refrigerator. I wondered 
if my Telugu friend, who takes her 
washing to the pond and dries it on 
the ground, would have believed a 
story of push-button washers and 
dryers, 


At Home in Japan 
Tasuku Sakata and his wife, To- 
shiko Sakata, of Japan, invited us to 


their charming home for dinner. Dr. 
Sakata for years has been president of 
Kanto Gakuin University. Just inside 
the door of the Sakata home, we re- 
placed our street shoes for light, com- 
fortable Japanese slippers. 

As our hostess prepared our sukiyaki 
we had a period of Christian fellow- 
ship. The Sakatas and their guests sat 
around the low table as the strips of 
beef and crisp vegetables were cooked 
over the low charcoal burner in front 
of us. What a gracious way to enter- 
tain! In deference to us, Mrs, Sakata 
had placed chairs around the eighteen- 
inch-high table, because she thought 
the Americans would be more com- 
fortable. 

We appreciated her thoughtfulness, 
because at noon we had been guests at 
a luncheon which was followed by 
many speeches. We had sat on the 
floor, Japanese fashion. As the pro- 
gram progressed we became more and 
more restless in our unaccustomed po- 
sition and were embarrassed, since our 
Japanese friends sat motionless. After 
the delicious sukiyaki and tea, we went 
to the living room for another variety 
of tea, with mandarin oranges and 
Japanese pastries. 


A Home in Congo 

Just before Congo independence, 
we spent some time visiting our 
churches. On the Sunday morning 
that Joseph Mavungu was to be or- 
dained at Banza Manteke, five mem- 
bers of our group were invited to his 
home for breakfast. We were told that 
it is most unusual for the Congolese to 
invite anyone of another race into 
their homes. 

Tata Mavungu and his wife, Mama 
Mary, live in a five-room red brick 
house. There is one large room in the 
center, with two bedrooms on each 
side. Arranged in a group at the front 
of the central recom were six large 
wooden armchairs made comfortable 
with blue cushions. The cushions were 
covered with white crocheted doilies 
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that Mama Mary had made. The back 
of the room was the dining area. 

All of the cooking was done outside, 
as is true all through the Congo. The 
warm food was carried in through the 
back door. Mama Mary spoke no Eng- 
lish, but even when her husband was 
not interpreting for her we felt the 
warmth of her personality. She was 
wearing a new zwele (“dress”) and 
was barefoot. Never in her life has she 
had a pair of shoes. 

The visit with the Mavungus is one 
of the memorable events of our lives. 
How thankful we are for people like 
them! This Congolese pastor, in a 
strife-torn country with his serious 
problems and many responsibilities, 
has been constantly in our thoughts. 


Across the Bay in Burma 

In Burma, we took an overnight 
trip on a river boat to the city of 
Myaungmya, and then went by pick- 
up truck to the Christian village of 
Yedwinyegan. There, we were guests 
of Emilie M. Ballard, whose home-on- 
stilts was like the others of the village. 
The house was high off the ground, 
with plenty of space below for the 
truck. The rooms were delightfully 
cool and airy, with no glass or screens 
in the windows and no doors between 
rooms—just curtains for privacy. 

The living quarters were reached 
by means of steps resembling a ladder. 
Mosquito nets were hung over the 
beds. The water, stored in earthern 
jars, had been carried from the village 
well in two five-gallon kerosene cans 
hung from a pole balanced on the 
cook’s shoulders. To bathe, one stands 
on a slated floor and pours water over 
his body, shower fashion. The water 
drains outside where it is quickly swal- 
lowed by thirsty chickens, or dogs, or 
is used to water a banana tree. 

The stove was like a low sand table. 
The two tiers of bricks piled three 
high, with metal strips between them, 
provided a place for the kettles. The 
fuel burned merrily below between the 
bricks. Tun Khin, the cook, baked de- 
licious light bread and cakes in an 
improvised tin oven over the fire, with 
hot charcoal below and on top of it. 


Homes in Emerald Isles 


Have you ever felt far, far from 
home? I never had until one hot Sun- 
day morning when I sat in a little 
church in Antique province in the 
Philippines, Early that morning we 
left the Howard Houston home in their 
jeep, dropped my husband at San 
Pedro, where he was to speak at the 
morning service, and I went on with 
the missionary to the farthest spot— 
Sybola. 

A hot breeze came in the glassless 
window near my seat in the small one- 
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In front of Karen-type house are Mrs. 
Markley and Emilie M. Ballard (right) 


room church. I understood not one 
word of the Sunday-school session or 
the opening part of the church service. 
And, for the first time in my life, I felt 
that I was in a distant land. 

At the close of the service, Mr. 
Houston told me that two young men 
had invited us to their home for din- 
ner. They had invited other guests too: 
the minister of the church where I had 
just spoken through an interpreter, a 
young attorney, and the principal. 





We went directly to the dining room 
and were seated on chairs placed 
around the wall. We drank orange pop 
while the delicious dinner was being 
placed on the table. 

The two young hosts were college 
graduates, one in architecture and one 
in agriculture. I wondered about their 
parents, but hesitated to ask. Finally 
someone inquired about their mother. 
Then I asked, “Where is your 
mother?” 

“She is in Chicago visiting our sis- 
ter, who is studying at Northwestern.” 

“Do you know the state of Indi- 
ana?” they asked me. “Our parents 
met there as college students, returned 
to the Philippines, and then were mar- 
ried.” 

This shrinking world! This Filipino 
couple had reared a lovely family and 
established a home here in Sybola. Yet, 
the school where they met is just thirty 
miles from where I live! 

I no longer felt far away. I had a 
close tie with these people. Then some- 
thing I had really known all along 
came to me quite clearly. There are 
stronger ties than geographical loca- 
tions—our Christian faith. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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A Cynic Looks at Brotherhood 


By AL MACKIN 


ORE OFTEN than not, what we 
call “brotherhood” is no more 
than a disguise for curiosity, petty 
charity, and righteous self-satisfaction. 
In the name of brotherhood, organiza- 
tions hold exchange services with a 
variety of organizations, bring in guest 
speakers from minority groups, or 
otherwise import programs that fatu- 
ously glorify the ideal; but when all is 
over, we say to ourselves, much as the 
Pharisee prayed to himself in the Tem- 
ple, “God, I thank thee, that I am not 
as other men”; or, as I heard a man 
say, “I admire you for staying at 
Brooks House, but I could never trust 
those African refugees.” 

These words are bitter. I suppose 
they indicate a form of bigotry and 
conceit of my own. Let me, therefore, 
point to actual cases which have 
shaped my cynical viewpoint. After I 
have shown my basis for discourage- 
ment with brotherhood as I have all 
too often seen it practiced, let me 
probe for a way for us all to be relieved 
of insensitivity toward other people’s 


problems; for, when we tolerate indig- 
nities toward any human being, we 
destroy the very fiber of our culture. 

The real trouble today is that we do 
not consider any problem serious un- 
less it approaches epidemic propor- 
tions. Then, and only then, we become 
fearful lest we, too, become infected. 
Our general apathy shows that we are 
about as calloused toward other peo- 
ple’s tragedies as the Scotland Yard 
commander who, speaking on murder, 
said, “There are only about twenty 
murders a year in London, and not all 
are serious—some are just husbands 
killing their wives.” 

Or, we consider the problems of 
brotherhood from a selfish vantage 
point. “It is a recession,” said David 
Beck, “when our neighbor loses his 
job; it becomes a depression when we 
lose our own jobs.” Just so, it is easy to 
see social brutalities as “the fortunes 
of work” when they happen to others, 
but as dire calamities when they hap- 
pen to us. 

My bitterness about our current 
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brotherhood activity comes as a result 
of a number of happenings like these: 

A church group took dirty clothes 
and supplies into one of the city’s de- 
prived areas to sell for rummage be- 
cause they were ashamed to sell the 
articles in one of the nicer sections of 
the city. 

A certain group of young people 
were dissuaded from going on an edu- 
cational tour because the tour leader 
did not have time to make interracial 
arrangements. 

A young man was apprehended by 
the police, held incommunicado for 
several days on mere suspicion, only to 
be fired from his job when he was re- 
leased, because he had not reported in. 
Besides, ““We do not want to get in- 
volved with police cases.” 

A particular merchant requires a 
year or more of college background 
for “certain strangers” who apply for 
janitorial jobs in his store, although 
good references suffice for “our kind 
of people.” 

A dealer said he believed in hiring 
any worthy person. He even preferred 
Negroes. He gave one of them two 
dollars for eleven hours of hard work. 
When he was challenged about such 
low wages, the employer replied, “If I 
have to pay any more, I might as well 
hire some white guy.” 

Oh, I could go on, but these cases 
are enough to epitomize the intolera- 
ble crimes committed against the 
dream of brotherhood. And it should 
be noted that these incidents are not 
singular, nor do they take place in the 
racial hot beds of our country. These 
crimes against human dignity are com- 
mitted in “nice” communities, by nor- 
mally thoughtful Christians, within the 


sight of some of our most spectacular 
church steeples. They happen to large 
segments of our citizenry—citizens who 
are beginning to think of brotherhood 
as a pretty hollow-sounding word. 

These indignities are anachronistic, 
because we have long thought of our 
country as a place with a religious cul- 
ture based on loving our neighbors, 
with an economic system grounded on 
the principle that a man deserves a 
decent wage, with a national ethic 
founded on the proposition that all 
men are created equal, and with a po- 
litical philosophy which claims that the 
Government exists for all the people. 

It is noble to formulate councils on 
human rights in order to accomplish 
negotiation and understanding; but 
these councils fall far short of their 
purpose unless they are manned by 
members who have social consciences 
that compel them not only to mete out 
justice, but also to pursue and punish 
injustice. 


Churches Must Lead 

It would be good to see the churches 
and other religious bodies of our com- 
munities earnestly seek to break the 
bonds of class consciousness in order to 
serve areas of need—not those areas 
out yonder, but the crevices crawling 
with humanity around the founda- 
tions of our churches. 

It would be good to end the use of 
such terms as “nigger,” “kyke,” “spik,” 
“pollock,” “hunky,” “chinko,’ and all 
other epithets used by man in his at- 
tempt to elevate himself by degrading 
another. Better yet, let us discard all 
cliches and superstitions about people 
in groups, and, instead, seek to know 
them as individuals. 








Men and women can learn from children about real meaning of brotherhood 
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Brotherhood does not mean integra- 
tion programs. It does not mean inter- 
marriage. It does not mean fraterniza- 
tion to prove that we have brother- 
hood. Brotherhood is elusive of all 
captors except the human heart. 

Brotherhood—to survive, to expand, 
to become a pattern for all human be- 
havior—must be pulled off the pedes- 
tal of the golden ideal, cleansed from 
mouthings of petty generalities, faced 
with the tests of daily living, and uti- 
lized as a tool for daily decision-mak- 
ing. To put it simply, brotherhood is 
a worthy ideal only if it is a practical 
tool, and can be consistently applied 
to all spheres of daily living. 

Thus, brotherhood, to succeed, must 
begin with you and me, the everyday 
Christians, who apply the principles in 
all our social intercourse and attitudes. 
The rule must be: “To stand in the 
other fellow’s shoes before we commit 
ourselves to word or deed.” When we 
do, many things can happen to us. 
When we step into another man’s 
shoes, we step from judging to appre- 
ciating and sympathizing. A thinking 
man is soon humbled by the thought: 
“There, but for the grace of God, go 
I.” When he is mastered by that 
thought, his attitude toward his fellow 
man becomes deeply compassionate. 

When I step into another’s shoes, I 
admit that the other man is a fellow 
man, a kindred heart, who, like me, 
wears, as shoes, his humanity. Then I 
find it gradually easier to admit that 
he probably hopes as I hope, loves as 
I love, aches as I ache. From here, it is 
but a short step to a realization of a 
kinship which is the very essence of 
brotherhood. 

But no society can legislate our 
thoughts so that they come out in these 
patterns, for brotherhood begins as a 
state of mind. It is communicated 
from “shoes to shoes,” and from heart 
to heart, as one man stops first to 
think of his fellow man as a brother. 
And this he must do before he hires 
him, or fires him, or judges him, or 
greets him, or even before he meets 
him in his daily world. 


World of Brothers 

As this pattern of activity becomes 
the code of living for people, we 
change a state of mind into a state of 
being—a realization of the world of 
brothers. Then will it be possible for 
the kingdom of God to survive on the 
earth. 

Now, I started off by being cynical; 
and to this point my cynicism persists. 
I want to know if you will be a 
brother. My brother? Oh, I forgot. 
Brotherhood does not only begin with 
you; it also begins with me. From the 
vantage point of your shoes, I hope 
that I am worthy to have a brother, 
and I hope that it can be you! 
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‘One Mark of Greatness’ 


i ewy IS the story of American Bap- 
tist missions, by Louise A. Cattan 
and Helen C. Schmitz. 


“When shall we ever have an intro- #% 


duction to all our Baptist missions 
within one book?” This has been a 
frequent and urgent query. “Now” is 
the answer at last. 

“One mark of greatness in Baptists,” 
said a leading publication, 
consistent ministry to the needs of men 
without regard to the advantage it 
would bring to the denomination.” 
Selfless service, as a witness to the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
has been the answer to both the de- 
mands and the opportunities of each 
generation of Baptists. The story of 
advance and retreat, of adaptation 
and determination is detailed in this 
book. 

Carey and Judson and Rice and 
Roger Williams and Peck are there; 
oh, yes! But the approach is new, and 
the 176-page One Mark of Greatness 
is bubbling over with “things we did 
not know.” One section tells the story 
of foreign missions from the early days 
of Burma to today; the other tells the 
home-mission story from that same 
time to the forward look of the Min- 
neapolis conference on “The Mission 
of the Church,” and the culmination 
of the Baptist Jubilee Advance in the 
Judson Jubilee, 1963-1964. 

Did you know? Here is the place to 
find out about great movements in 
which Baptists, at home and abroad, 
have taken the initiative. Many have 
poured out their lives as well as their 
money, and God has prospered their 
efforts. 

One Mark of Greatness may be pur- 
chased at American Baptist book 
stores for $1.50. 


Mission Study at Portland 


Again this year, as in previous years, 
there will be mission-study classes pre- 
ceding the first session of the meetings 
of the American Baptist Convention 
each morning from 8:00 to 8:50. This 
will give an opportunity for the in- 
terpretation of the new mission-study 
themes, “The Christian Mission in 
Latin America” and “Churches for 
New Times.” The new materials will 
be introduced and interpreted, and 
suggestions about their use will be 
made. 

On the third morning, there will be 
an interpretation of the program for 
the church. Each morning, mission- 
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aries who are guests at the convention 
will be presented, and an opportunity 
will be given to meet them at the close 
of the study class. 

Every church is urged to see that its 
chairman of missionary and steward- 
ship education and any persons who 
plan to teach in the school of missions 
attend these mission-study classes. 
They will be in charge of the depart- 
ment of missionary and stewardship 
education. 


Leaflets on Missionary, 
Stewardship Education 


A complete set of free leaflets, on 
the program and materials in mission- 
ary and stewardship education for the 
year 1961-1962, is to be mailed di- 
rectly to the pastor of every church 
during the month of May. It is hoped 
that the pastor will turn this packet of 
materials over to the church chairman 
of missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion, who in turn will distribute the 
pieces to the individuals responsible for 
age-group and organizational program, 





National Missions 
Conference 


Green Lake, Wis. 
August 5-12 


Request program leaflet from 
American Baptist Assembly 


keeping those which he will need for 
his own responsibility. The leaflets to 
be included are: 

“Annual Announcement of Friend- 
ship Press.” 

“Friends Through Books.” 

“Resources for the School of Mis- 
sions.” 

“Children Share in the Mission of 
the Church: At Home and Over- 
seas.” 

“Children Share in the Stewardship 
Program.” 

“B. Y. F. Spotlight on World Out- 
reach.” 

“Men and Missions.” 

“Stewardship Education in a Bap- 
tist Church.” 

An audio-visual flier. 

A second distribution of three leaf- 

. lets—Missionary and Stewardship 
Education at a Glance,” “Resources 
for the School of Missions,” and 
“Friends Through Books”—will be 
made to the Woman’s Mission Socie- 
ties through the state and association 
chairmen of missionary and steward- 
ship education. 

In addition to these two modes of 
distribution, a quantity of each of the 
leaflets will be sent to the state or city 
office of Christian education, and 
members who may not have received 
copies otherwise are urged to get such 
from their state or area director of 
Christian education. 

He in turn is being asked to see that 
quantities are supplied at the state con- 
vention and association meetings, in 
order to provide still one further chan- 
nel for distributing the materials to the 
churches. 

The leaflets also will be supplied at 
the annual convention in Portland, at 
schools of missions workshops, and at 
house parties for the women, late this 
spring and early next fall. 

It is hoped that, by this multiple 
scheme of distribution, these helpful 
resource materials will be brought 
into the hands of every person in the 
church who may need them. If, by the 
middle of June, you have not received 
the leaflets from one or another of 
these sources, write to your area di- 
rector of Christian education and ask 
him for the material you need. 


‘Education for Mission’ 


“Everyone who follows Jesus Christ 
must proclaim his message. This pro- 
claiming is done by word, by sign, by 
gift, by deed of hand. This proclaim- 
ing is the mission of the church, and 
education for mission is education for 
proclamation. We must know what we 
proclaim . . . to whom we proclaim, 

. and with whom we proclaim .. . 
how to proclaim. . Education for 


mission leads us to acquaintance with 
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other people, and their needs for the 
gospel, for food and clothing and shel- 
ter, for schooling and healing, for en- 
couragement, for comfort. It demands 
of us a recognition of our responsibili- 
ties for other people. It reveals to us 
ways of meeting our responsibilities to 
God and to others—ways that we may 
use as individuals, ways that require 
us to work together in a church, ways 
that require agents such as mission- 
aries. Education for mission responds 
to our needs. For there are other Chris- 
tians in other places, and they too pro- 
claim the gospel. Sometimes we learn 
from them new and better ways of 
proclamation. Sometimes they and we 
together proclaim the gospel, and 
there is benefit for both of us in work- 
ing together. . . .” 

Here is interpreted the meaning of 
what we traditionally call “missionary 
education.” But what is taking on new 
and deeper meanings in the world in 
which we now live? This is what J. 
Allan Ranck writes in the new book 
Education for Mission, which will be 
available in July at $1.95, paper back, 
from our American Baptist book 
stores. 
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Ezra, Nehemiah 





Book of the Month 


I Samuel 


The books of 1 and 2 Samuel are 
concerned with the establishment of 
the monarchy in Israel. Originally this 
was a single narrative, but it was di- 
vided for convenience at the point of 
Saul’s death. 

From chapters | through 12 and the 
prophet Samuel’s farewell, there is the 
preparation for, and transition to, the 
monarchy. On becoming king, Saul is 
completely absorbed with the Philis- 
tines, whom he contains until they at- 
tack him from the north, and he is 
defeated at Mt. Gilboa. Here he com- 
mits suicide. 

Other matters, however, are intro- 
duced. Saul’s expedition against Ama- 
lek and his disobedience set the stage 
for David’s anointing. Two stories tell 
how David comes into favor, first as a 
harpist, then as a soldier. His life as a 
soldier under Saul and in covenant- 
bond with Jonathan shows the prepa- 
ration and providence that surround 
the boy who is destined to be the 
greatest king of Israel. Jealousy of 
David drives Saul to witchcraft and to 
ultimate doom. 
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Service Projects 
To Use with Judson Graded Missionary Units 


Primary 

Year I—Unrr 8: Koptak 

Gifts for Kodiak should be wrapped 

securely and mailed direct. Address 
them to: 

Kodiak Baptist Mission 

Kodiak 

Alaska 
or to: 

Baptist Mission 

Ouzinkie 

Spruce Island 

Alaska 

The following articles would be very 

much appreciated: Children’s books, 
playhouse furniture, toy trains, toy 
boats, toy autos, toy animals, pull toys, 
scissors, notebook paper, religious pic- 
tures, wide tablets, paper napkins, 
chewing gum, mints, candies, belts for 
boys and girls, ankle socks, purses, hair 
ribbons, sewing and darning cotton, 
stationery, gift wrapping, greeting 
cards, napkins and tablecloths, boxes 
of tissue, toothpaste, toothbrushes, 
band-aids, paper cups and plates, jello, 
cake mix, cookie mix, and pudding 
mix. 


Year Il—Unir 8: Arrica 

For service projects in White Cross, 
read carefully the suggestions and in- 
structions for shipping packages. This 
up-to-date statement replaces any- 
thing said in the Teacher's Quarterly. 

Crayons, boxes containing eight col- 
ors; packages of patchwork pieces, cut 
post-card size, from cotton prints, 
which should be tied in packages of 
five hundred; bandages torn from 
used cotton sheets, size 1 inch by 1 
yard; bandages should be rolled tightly 
and evenly, and tied with piece of sel- 
vage. These are used as finger band- 
ages in the Congo. 

The box of White Cross supplies 
should be packed by the children. It 
should be addressed as follows: 

Primary White Cross 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 

King Shipping Company 
c/o Gold Star Cargo Service 
164 Front St., 

New York 38, N.Y. 

To complete the project, a contribu- 
tion of thirty-five cents a pound, to- 
ward the overseas shipping expenses, 
should be mailed to the headquarters 
offices of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies. Check or 
money order only, made payable to 


White Cross—W.A.B.F.M.S., should 
be mailed to: 
White Cross 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
c/o Treasurer 
475 Riverside Dr., 16th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 

A letter should be enclosed with the 
check or money order, describing the 
contents of the box. The package of 
gifts should be dedicated to the work 
of the Congo at a worship service on 
Sunday before the box is mailed. 


Year IJJ—Unrr 8: CHILpreN IN 
AmeEricA LEARN ABouT JESUS 


Florence Latter, missionary to the 
migrants in Michigan, sent the follow- 
ing list of materials that she needs in 
her work. Perhaps your boys and girls 
would want to pack a box and send it 
to her. The address is: 

Miss Florence Latter 
1431 Lapeer Ave. 
Port Huron, Mich. 

Dolls (can be good used ones) ; rub- 
ber balls (all sizes); pipe cleaners; 
crayons; tempera or water paints; col- 
ored Manila paper; pencils; play 
dough or clay; small dishes (prefera- 
bly unbreakable); cutout pictures— 
nature, animals, flowers, and so forth; 
paper plates; assorted ribbons, yarns, 
and floss; stamped doilies, dresser 
scarfs, and so forth; crepe paper; felt 
pieces; remnants or quilt pieces (not 
cut out) ; used cards. 

Murrow Children’s Home—The fol- 
lowing needs come as a special re- 
quest: black paste shoe polish; boys’ 
socks, sizes 10% to 12¥%2; boys’ T- 
shirts, sizes 10 through large. Send 
these needs to: 

Murrow Children’s Home 
Bacone, Okla. 


Junior 
Year I—Unir 6: INp1a 

Since only medical supplies may be 
shipped to India through the White 
Cross facilities, we suggest that in 
place of sending Bible pictures, Bible 
roll, crayons, and the other items listed 
in the Teacher's Book, on page 118, 
that the children be asked to help pre- 
pare some of the hospital supplies for 
use by medical missionaries in the 
medical centers and dispensaries in 
Assam and South India. 

The children may bring pieces of 
clean, white sheeting from home to be 
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torn into bandages | inch by 1 yard 
in size. The bandages should be rolled 
tightly and neatly, and tied carefully 
with a piece of the selvage. 

Old muslin squares, 4 inches by 4 
inches, also may be torn from used 
sheeting. The squares should be 
o/h, neatly and tied in bundles of 


ty. 

The box of White Cross supplies 
should be packed by the children. It 
should be addressed as follows: 

Junior White Cross 

Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 

King Shipping Company 

c/o Gold Star Cargo Services 

164 Front St. 

New York 38, N.Y. 

To complete the project, a contri- 
bution of thirty-five cents a pound, to- 
ward the overseas shipping expenses, 
should be mailed to the headquarters 
offices of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies. Only check or 
money order should be sent, made pay- 
able to and mailed to: 

White Cross 

Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 

c/o Treasurer 

475 Riverside Dr., 16th Floor 

New York 27, N.Y. 

A letter should be enclosed with the 
check or money order, describing the 
contents of the box. The supplies 
should be dedicated to the work in 
India at a worship service on the Sun- 
day before the box is mailed. 


Year IJ—Unrr 8: Latin AMERICA 


Haiti has a real need for many 
items. Toys for children is one of the 
real needs. New toys can come in duty 
free so long as the boxes are marked 
“For Free Distribution.” They should 
be sent parcel post to Mr. Kelly. Do 
not send expensive toys. Balls, bal- 
loons, small dolls, plastic cars, hankies, 
barrettes, marbles, and brooches are 
among the things needed. 

Send all packages for Haiti to: 

Rev. C. Stanford Kelly 
Pasteur en Chef 

Box 20 

Cap Haitien, Haiti, W.I. 

Make sure your packages do not ex- 
ceed seventy-two inches in length and 
girth, nor weigh over forty-four 
pounds. Cost for mailing packages is 
sixty-one cents for the first pound and 
twenty-three cents for each additional 
pound. 

Children’s clothing: Be sure all the 
clothing is clean and in good repair. 
For girls send dresses, skirts, blouses, 
and underclothing. For boys send T- 
shirts, trousers, and underclothing. 

Mark your package “Used Clothing 
—No Value—For Free Distribution.” 

Shoes: Any length shoe, only in a 
wide width. Clean the shoes and spray 
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with insect spray or antiseptic powder. 

Place a conspicuous label on the 
package with the following lines: 
“Used Shoes for Free Distribution— 
Contents Sterilized.” 

Remember, all packages for Haiti 
must be sent to Rev. C. Stanford 
Kelly. 


Year III—Unir 8: OnE Great 
FELLOWSHIP 

Bible Stories and Pictures for Chil- 
dren Everywhere: This is a project 
that makes it possible for boys and 
girls to give any amount of money 
they may wish to send Old or New 
Testament teaching pictures or pic- 
ture storybooks of the life of Christ. 
These may be sent to any country. 
The Old and New Testament Bible 
teaching pictures, 12 by 14 inches, are 
packaged sixteen to an envelope. The 
flier, with project details and list of 
the pictures, is free on request from 
the Department of Missionary and 
Stewardship Education for Children, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The booklets are 5 by 7 inches. 


They are printed in more than thirty 
different languages and dialects. 

This giving project is one of the 
most helpful ways of sharing the gift 
of God’s love with all boys and girls. 


New Filmstrip 


Pedro and Juanita. This is a story of 
a brother and sister in Latin: America, 
based on original crayon drawings by 
grade-school children in our American 
Baptist schools in El Salvador. Pedro 
and Juanita go to school, and help 
mother and father with chores around 
their home. We also see them in the 
activities of their Sunday school at the 
Baptist church, Delightful for chil- 
dren, it can also be enjoyed by adults. 
Color filmstrip with manuscript. Sale, 
$5.00. 

Order from your nearest American 
Baptist Film Library. 

152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

2855 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 5, 
Calif. 
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1961-1962 Home-Mission Materials 


HIS MONTH, we publish the 

study books and resources for the 
home-mission theme for 1961-1962, 
under the theme “Churches for New 
Times.” Last month, we listed the 
study books and resources on the for- 
eign-mission theme for 1961-1962, un- 
der the theme “The Christian Mission 
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An excellent book on Latin America. 


in Latin American Countries.” It is 
suggested that you refer to last month’s 
copy of Missions for the other listing 
of study books and resources on this 
theme. 

With the rising tide of nationalism, 
a thirst for independence through rev- 
olutions and revolt has swept across 
the face of many nations the past two 
decades. It is quite appropriate, then, 
that churches for new times are needed 
in the face of population explosions, 
longer life spans, frequent movement 
of vast portions of our population, 
rapid growth of cities, intermingling 
of races and cultures, accelerated farm 
and electronic production, plus the 
tremendous growth of modern trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties which bind us literally into “one 
world.” It is timely, then, that we con- 
sider a new horizon such as “Churches 
for New Times” with an open and 
searching study as we have never done 
before. 


Home Mission Study 


THEME: “Churches for New 
Times.” 


Junior Hicus 


Keys for Tort. By Virginia Murrill 
Jeffries. Teen-age Tori, who is moving 


$1.75. On sale, A.B.C. book stores again, dreads making new friends and 
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entering a new school and church. A 
mystery, involving her brother Rodney 
and the teen-age boys next door, de- 
velops into tragedy. But during this 
eventful year, Tori discovers keys to 
friendship, faith, and a life with pur- 
pose. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75. “How 
to use Keys for Tori.” By Bernard L. 
Cook. Paper, 75 cents. 


SENIOR HIcHs 

The Future Won't Wait. By Har- 
vey A. Everett. What can the future 
offer young people and what can 
young people offer the future? The 
author discusses these concerns and 
urges youth to re-examine their faith 
and relationship to the church. He 
cites examples of new and effective 
ministries, and reminds youth of new 
opportunities to participate in their 
churches. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75. 

“Youth Guide on ‘Churches for New 
Times.’ By Elizabeth Howell Gripe. 
/) cents. 

One Mark of Greatness. By Louise 
A. Cattan and Helen C. Schmitz. 
$1.50. For senior-high and older youth. 
Ready by the Portland convention, 
with a guide. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


Fun and Festival from the United 
States and Canada. By L. Eisenberg. 
Paper, 75 cents. A loaded program 
book with games and songs, music, 
stories, and so forth. 

Time Capsule. 75 cents. A one-act 
drama about a time capsule, pointing 
up the importance of small things in 
the life of both a church and a com- 
munity. 

Pinpoint Plays. By Buell, Aurelius, 
Bennett, Monaghan. Four discussion- 
type plays, small casts, dealing with a 
changing community, the selecting of 
a minister, a problem boy, and young 
people challenging their church’s pro- 
gram. Paper, 75 cents. 

Boomtime. A color filmstrip, with 
script, dealing with the relation of 
population mobility to the church. 
Sale, $7.00. 


Fellowship Guild 


Dear FRIENDS: 

Are you planning to attend the 
meetings of the American Baptist Con- 
vention in Portland? If so, I hope to 
meet you at the Fellowship Guild 
luncheon on June 13. Make your plans 
now to attend. 





EveLtyNn M. Huser 
Associate Director of Youth Work 
Slipper Pattern Inaccurate 


It was with much dismay that the 
project committee of Mounds Park 
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and Midway Hospitals discovered that 
the slipper pattern sent out in the proj- 
ect packet was inaccurate. I realize this 
must have caused a great deal of con- 
fusion and inconvenience for many. 
We would like to take this opportunity 
to express our apologies to all of you. 
A revised pattern is avaliable. Write 
for it. 
Mrs. LAwrRENCE NERHEIM 
Projects Chairman 


1961-1962 Fellowship 
Guild Goal 


This is the time of year when we 
dream—dream of accomplishments 
and goals for the coming year. And so 
it is that the goal for Fellowship Guild 
chapters across the American Baptist 
Convention for the year 1961-1962 is: 
“Every Fellowship Guild chapter con- 
tributing to the Alma Noble Scholar- 
ship Fund, thus assuring additional as- 
sistance for American Baptist young 
women in their pursuit of higher edu- 
cation.” 

This fund, a memorial to the one 
whose vision began the Fellowship 
Guild, offers a scholarship each year 
to a worthy guild girl for her use as a 
college freshman. Because an ever-in- 
creasing number of young women in 
our churches desire further study, it 
is our hope that more than one schol- 
arship may be given. 

This dream will be a reality if every 
chapter will accept the goal for the 
year 1961-1962. “That She May 
Serve” is the brochure describing this 
program. Will you accept the goal so 
that she may serve? Will your chapter 
contribute one dollar to the fund?— 
Mrs. Lee J. Beynon, National Fel- 
lowship Guild Counselor 


1961-1962 Program Kits 


The program kits for both Ann Jud- 
son and Sallie Peck-Alma Noble chap- 
ters will be available in the book stores 
by June 1. This will be in time for dis- 
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play and sale at many state house 
parties and camps. The kits are sev- 
enty-five cents each. A chapter needs 
at least two kits for each age group for 
the most effective use of the program 
resources. 


Bible Leader 
Green Lake Conference 


Andrew Davison is to be the Bible 
leader for the Green Lake Conference, 
July 8-15. He is pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church, Providence, R.I. 
Other special leaders will be: Rev. 
and Mrs. James McCrossen, of To- 
peka, Kans., vesper leaders; Emily L. 
Keyes, missionary from the Congo; 
Donna Palmer, national Fellowship 
Guild chairman; Evelyn M. Huber, as- 
sociate director of youth work; Mrs. 
Lee J. Beynon, Jr., national counselor ; 
Mrs. Charles Glover, crafts director, 
and many state counselors. 

The theme is “Every Person—Our 
Mission.” Information fliers and regis- 
tration cards can be secured from the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship office, or 
from the Registrar, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

Request a program leaflet from the 
registrar, American Baptist Assembly, 
on the National Missions Conference, 
from August 5 to 12. 


Conferring Degrees 


Quoted from the conferring service 
of each of the three degrees is the 
following statement: “Those giving 
the degrees should have taken it first 
if possible. Chapter officers should 
confer thé degree. Association or state 
Fellowship Guild commissions may be 
invited to confer the degree.onm mem- 
bers of your chapter for the first time.” 

This indicates that the original and 
continued intent was that the confer- 
ring service for each of the three de- 
grees be conducted in the local 
chapter. It is very desirable that this 
continue to be the practice. The de- 
gree program is planned that help may 
be given girls in their Christian growth. 
The requirements are guides for such 
growth. 

A girl’s participation in the program 
is a very personal thing. Therefore, it 
is within the bosom of the family and 
friends that recognition should be 
made of the growth. Care must be 
given that no girl would look upon 
the completing of any of the three 
degrees as putting her in a special 
class. To protect the integrity of the 
degree program, care should be ex- 
ercised to avoid any feeling of having 
arrived. 

Those planning state and associa- 
tion gatherings will want to look care- 
fully into the matter of public use of 
the conferring service. 
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Looking Ahead with United Church Women 


By HELEN H. STUBER 


E TALKED about “The Assem- 

bly’ when we were in Hong 
Kong. Others talked about it while in 
Zurich, Switzerland; in Lima, Peru; in 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia; and in 
Balasore, South India. By the assembly 
I mean the Ninth National Assembly 
of United Church Women, which is to 
be held in Miami Beach, Fla., October 
9-12. 

This triennial meeting of United 
Church Women was in the minds of 
women meeting in the five overseas 
prayer fellowships, because each fel- 
lowship group had been asked to 
choose one delegate to represent it at 
the meeting. There was considerable 
excitement when the vote was taken in 
Hong Kong, though it was understood 
that the results of the balloting would 
not be made known until a later time, 
when the names of all of the delegates 
would be announced from 475 River- 
side Drive in New York city. 

The five delegates chosen by the fel- 
lowship groups will be present. They 
will share in discussions and partici- 
pate in the program in many different 
ways during the three days of meet- 
ings. On the closing night, they will be 
presented as a group to the assembly. 
On that night Irwin Miller, president 
of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., will 
be the speaker. 

Dr. Miller, a layman, was elected 
president of the council in San Fran- 
cisco last December. Already he has 
demonstrated his ability as the elected 
leader of this great Protestant body. 
Other evening speakers are to be 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city, who will give the opening 
address on Monday night; and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, who has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak on Tues- 
day night. The name of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner appears in the “Who’s Who 
on the Program” as well. 


Theme, Program, Delegates 

The theme chosen for the assembly 
is “The Ecumenical Church: Its One- 
ness; Its Mission; Its Ministries.” 
Chandu Ray, bishop of Pakistan, is to 
be the Bible-study leader for one hour 
each morning. 
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In the afternoon there will be dis- 
cussion groups based upon the Bible- 
study presentation. These groups, ap- 
proximately one hundred in size, will 
meet for lunch together. Under well- 
qualified leaders, the discussion will be 
directed as to the relevance of each of 
these aspects of the Bible study to the 
situation in today’s world, to the work 
of United Church Women, and to the 
work of the churches. 

Five hundred men were in attend- 
ance at the Eighth Assembly of United 
Church Women, in Denver, Colo., 
three years ago. Men are being invited 
again to attend the meetings in Miami 
Beach. It is anticipated that an equally 
large number will be present at this 
assembly. 

Who is entitled to attend as a voting 
delegate? All women who are mem- 
bers in good standing of the constitu- 
ent communions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, or of communions eli- 
gible for such membership, and who 
are in agreement with the purpose of 
United Church Women, are eligible to 
attend with the power to vote. 

Other women, and men, too, may 
attend the assembly as visitors, with- 
out the privilege of voting. 

Meetings will be held at the Miami 
Beach Auditorium at both morning 
and evening meetings. Afternoon ses- 
sions are to be in the various hotels 
where the luncheons are served. The 
afternoon sessions will end at 4 pP.M., 
leaving free time to enjoy Miami 
Beach. 


Registration and Costs 

The registration fee of $18.00 in- 
cludes the price of the three luncheons. 
This must be paid before September 1. 
After that time there will be an in- 
crease in price which will make the 
registration fee for the full time $22.00. 
The cost for a single day, including 
lunch and the afternoon session, is 
$10.00; for a single morning or eve- 
ning session the fee is $2.50. There is 
no registration fee for a husband ac- 
companying his wife. 

Registration blanks already have 
been mailed out. It is not too early to 
register, Those who have attended 
previous national assemblies will not 
want to miss this one. Those who have 





never attended before may be assured 
that a wonderful experience is before 
them. 

Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, gen- 
eral director of United Church Wo- 
men, writing in The Church Woman, 
calls attention to the fact that the 
weather will be warm and balmy at 
Miami Beach in October, and that it 
will not be necessary to buy new fall 
dresses, as summer clothes will be in 
order. 


May Fellowship Day 

While we are marking our date 
books for the national assembly in Oc- 
tober, we should not overlook May 
Fellowship Day, which is close at hand. 
On May 5, church women will be con- 
sidering the subject “The Churches— 
Free and Responsible.” This is an im- 
portant subject. It is worthy of most 
thoughtful consideration. Men have 
fought and died for freedom. Even to- 
day, thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple are leaving their homelands and all 
their worldly possessions in order that 
they may live lives in freedom. All too 
often freedom is taken for granted and 
not prized until it is threatened or lost. 

Paul knew the value of freedom both 
as a Roman citizen and as a follower 
of Jesus Christ. Much is said about 
freedom in the Bible. We have been 
created as free persons, but freedom 
always carries responsibility. Freedom 
does not mean license. Rather freedom 
and self-discipline must go hand in 
hand. 

Are our freedoms threatened today? 
Can my minister speak the whole truth 
as he sees it in interpreting the mes- 
sage of the Bible, not only for personal 
needs but also for the problems of the 
community, the United States, or the 
whole world? Can and does my church 
speak out on issues of war and peace, 
on race relations, on civil liberties? 

We are aware of the pressures that 
would keep the church silent on such 
matters. How are we maintaining our 
freedom? We are told that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” This 
May Fellowship Day topic should stim- 
ulate both our thinking and our acting. 

Available is a sixteen-page study 
guide, entitled “The Churches—Free 
and Responsible,” which has been pre- 
pared for advance study, Designed for 
group study in four sessions, it is based 
on a book by Harold C. Letts, A Case 
Book on Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom. 

The April and May issues of The 
Church Woman have articles pointing 
toward May Fellowship Day. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom, we are told in 2 Co- 
rinthians. Let us make sure that the 
Spirit of the Lord rules both in our 
hearts and in our churches making us 
free and responsible. 
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Trash or Treasure 


By RUTH BOGIA 


[Sertinc—Anyone’s house during 
house cleaning. Scattered about are 
boxes of old clothes, toys, skates, sheets, 
curtains, and so forth. 

[Cuaracters—Helen Read, house- 
wife; Marge Wilson, a friend who is 
active in the Woman’s Mission So- 
ciety. 

[Helen enters with an overflowing 
box. The contents of this box may be 
brought by members of the society, 
and later sorted by the group.| 

HELEN [setting down box amid de- 
bris, looking about despairingly, then 
goes to the phone on the table and 
dials]: Hello, is this Smith’s Old and 
New Shop? Well, this is Mrs. Read. 
I have a lot of old tra—, things and I 
thought perhaps you might be inter- 
ested in them. [Pause.] What do I 
have? Oh [vaguely], there are some 
skates and coats—you see my son has 
gone to college, and my little girl has 
outgrown so many . . . Oh, but it says 
in the yellow pages that you buy and 
sell old things . . . Antiques? Well, I 
guess nothing I have is quite that old. 
But I don’t know what to do with all 
this trash—I mean stuff. [Pause.] Your 
wife does what? Takes all her old stuff 
to her church! Whatever for? Well, 
thanks, anyway. Good-by. [Wearily 
hangs up and looks around at the 
mess. | 

[Doorbell rings. Helen goes to bring 
back Marge.] 

Marce: Hello, Helen. Hope you 
don’t mind my dropping in on you, 
but I wanted to ask you something. 
Are you moving? 

Heten: No, just house cleaning. 
I’ve been trying to weed out a lot of 
things. But I can’t get rid of them. 
What am I going to do? They are too 
good to throw away [gesticulating 
wildly at the boxes]. I just called 
Smith’s Old and New Shop. He doesn’t 
want them, but said his wife took stuff 
to her church. What was he talking 
about? A trash sale? 

*MarceE: I think I know, Helen, and 
if you had been coming to our Wom- 
an’s Society meetings, you’d know, too. 
[Looks around.] Why this may look 
like trash to you, but I'd say you have 
several boxes of treasure here. 

HELEN: Well, if this is treasure, it’s 
buried treasure, and well buried at 
that. 

MarceE [laughing, sorting through 
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one box, and picking up old sheets]: 
Our chairman of White Cross will be 
delighted to have these clean sheets 
for bandages and squares, and one of 
our circles has a cancer-dressing proj- 
ect. They'll want some, too. [Picks up 
heavy coat.] These warm and heavy 
clothes are just what Church World 
Service needs. Not long ago, they 
broadcast a request for eleven million 
pounds of clean clothes immediately 
for refugees and disaster victims in 
Europe and Asia. [Picks up a dress.] 
Now, lighter clothes like this we need 
for Mather School. 

HELEN: Mather! I haven’t heard 
that name for years. But I think my 
mother used to pack boxes for Mather. 
Isn’t it a school down South? 

MarceE: Yes, indeed, at Beaufort 
[“beeyou-fort”], South Carolina, and 
it’s now both a high school and a jun- 
ior college. Our church sends several 
boxes every year. The school main- 
tains a student shop and a community 
shop where they sell what all the 
churches send them. They depend 
upon these sales for over $30,000 of 
their annual budget. They can use all 
kinds of clothing for all ages, except 
very heavy things. 

HELEN [in despair]: But, Marge, I 
just don’t have time to pack and mail 
boxes for all those places. 

Marce: Now, don’t get excited. 
You don’t have to do a thing, al- 
though we could use your help on sort- 
ing and packing days. Just take every- 
thing down to the church. We kee 
boxes there in the hall, well nated 
Our vice president of Christian service 
would pick them up for you, if you 
can’t deliver them. I don’t have the 
car today, or I’d take them myself. 

HELEN [much relieved, looking 
around again]: But what about the 
other things? There’s a whole box of 
shoes and another of toys. And look, 
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here’s a baseball glove and some ice 
skates! I'll bet that will stump you. 

Marce: Not at all. Our Baptist 
home in Kodiak, Alaska, with fifty 
children, would like to have those 
skates. You can’t mention a thing that 
we can’t send somewhere if it is still 
usable—even tools and kitchen uten- 
sils. Mather can use almost anything. 
Bacone, too, our Indian college and 
children’s home, has a Sales House in 
Oklahoma. We want to help them, too. 
And the shoes will be an answer to a 
prayer from Haiti. Our missionaries 
there have sent a special plea for shoes 
because the Haitian people are too 
poor to buy shoes, and yet they feel 
they can’t go to school or church with- 
out them. Shoes that are wide and 
with low heels we send to Haiti." 

HELEN: And where would you send 
the baseball glove? 

Marce: Every place I’ve mentioned 
would be thrilled to get game or sports 
equipment. But we had a call last 
month from our Christian center. [Jn- 
sert name of your nearest center.| They 
need game equipment for their boys’ 
groups. So again you can answer a 
prayer with something you don’t even 
want. Doesn’t that make you glad? 

HELEN: It surely does. To think 
that all these places want things that 
I have in my own house but can’t use. 
If you hadn’t come, I'd have called the 
junk man. 

MarceE [looking at watch]: Oh, 
dear, I’ve got to run! I just came to 
invite you to the circle meeting at my 
house next Tuesday. We’re going to 
have a wonderful program, and several 
women spoke of wanting to know you 
better. 

HELEN: Of course, I'll try to come. 
You’ve really made me ashamed. I'll 
get my husband to load these things 
into the car tonight, so I can take them 
to the church tomorrow. Let me know 
the next time you'll be sorting stuff, 
and I'll be glad to help. Thanks so 
much for coming. [As Marge leaves, 
Helen goes to one box, rummages 
down to the bottom, emerges trium- 
phant with some kind of antique. 
Smiles broadly at it.] There now, I 
know you’re an antique! You can pay 
the postage! [Goes to phone ‘to call 
Smith’s Old and New Shop.) 


Devotional Service 

PRAYER: For others. 

ScripTURE: Matt. 25: 3440. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk 
with Thee.” 

PRESENTATION : Of needs or appeals 
from the mission fields as given in 
Home Mission Digest and Overseas 
Outreach. 





1 Check with chairman of White Cross 
for special mailing instructions for Haiti. 
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This One Thing I Do in Our Hemisphere 


By HAROLD W. KLEINPASTE 


Scripture: Matt. 28:19—“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


§ ipre PURPOSE of this program 
should be to seek Christ’s will for 
us and our responsibility to all in our 
hemisphere. 

There is a tendency among Chris- 
tian men to limit their Christian re- 
sponsibility to activities immediately 
around them. This lack of vision as to 
the scope, the purpose, and the re- 
sponsibility of being followers of 
Christ, results in a laity that limits the 
power of the gospel and ignores 
Christ’s directive in the Great Com- 
mission. 

We see many men and Men’s Fel- 
lowships whose activity and interest 
never reach beyond selfish Christian 
experience and the responsibility and 
activity most closely related to it in the 
church. 

In a day when people of all nations, 
races, and conditions are seeking, and 
many times violently demanding, a 
better life, it is imperative that men 
dedicated to Christ become aware of 
and involved in the responsibility of 
fulfilling the Great Commission in our 
hemisphere, 


For the Devotional Leader 

™Read Matt. 28:19; Luke 24:47; 
Acts 16:9; Rom. 10:12-15; Luke 4: 
18-19. 

® Missionary hymns—“We’ve a Story 
to Tell to the Nations” and “Jesus 
Shall Reign.” 

"Short missionary story from the 
experience of one of our own mission- 
aries. Have it told by one of the men, 
rather than having it read. (Refer- 
ences—Muissions, Home Mission Di- 
zest, Book of Remembrance.) 

"Prayer. Ask God’s direction in 
eeking his purpose for us in our hemi- 
phere. 


“or the Program Chairman 

The speaker or the resource leader 
hould be a man with a conviction for 
vangelism as seen in missions. It 
would be helpful if he were ac- 
juainted, to some extent, with the 
many opportunities we have to fulfill 
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the Great Commission in our hemi- 
sphere, through our American Baptist 
home-mission effort. A member of the 
fellowship could well prepare a fif- 
teen-minute talk on missions, through 
the use of the Home Mission Digest, 
MIssIONS magazine, and Crusader. 
Why always look to outsiders to pro- 
vide the speeches? 

It might be well to begin with our 
personal relationship to Christ and to 
establish that we are saved to serve 
him. This would create a good basis 
for a general presentation of the many 
opportunities that we have as a denom- 
ination to fulfill specific things in our 
hemisphere for Christ. 

Some of the many mission oppor- 
tunities that we do have, which could 
be developed and studied, are: Juve- 
nile protection, Christian centers, In- 
dian work, migrant work, institutional 
ministries as seen in our homes and 
hospitals, and the wonderful opportu- 
nities in Alaska. 

It would be shortsighted, particu- 
larly in these explosive times, not to 
give consideration to our Latin Amer- 
ican opportunity. What should be the 
attitude of Christian men here toward 
Christian people of Cuba, for instance, 
now involved in the revolution? 





American Baptist Men’s Luncheon 
Portland Convention 
Saturday, June 17 


Speaker—Howard E. Butt, Jr., 
Texas layman and Christian business- 
man. 

Men’s Fellowships—there are two 
things you can do: 

“If you live close enough to Port- 
land, charter a bus and go for the 
week end, thereby not only attending 
the luncheon, but also participating in 
the important sessions of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

® Purchase a ticket for your pastor so 
that he may attend this important af- 
fair. Price—$2.50. Tickets from Amer- 
ican Baptist Men, Valley Forge, Pa. 





The climax should be to challenge 
men to commit themselves to do at 
least one thing in their hemisphere for 
Christ. 

Questions to be used for participa- 
tion: 

Is it true that a church which is not 
missionary-minded is an inadequate 
church? Does this statement apply to 
the Men’s Fellowship? 

Are American Baptist men ade- 
quately informed about missions, and 
are men missionary-minded ? 

What one thing do you do for Christ 
in our hemisphere? 

What one thing does your Men’s 
Fellowship do in our hemisphere? 

Would programs designed to bring 
about better understanding of people 
in our hemisphere be valuable? 

How many men in your church take 
and read both Missions and Cru- 
sader? 


For the Fellowship Chairman 

You can in a very real way be a mis- 
sionary, using cards, telephone calls, 
and so forth, to get men to respond to 
an honest look at what they are doing. 
This is missions in our hemisphere. 
Raise the question by letter and pos- 
ter, “Are men _  missionary-minded 
enough?” 

Plan a meal based on foods from 
one or more countries in which we 
have home-mission work (outside the 
U.S.A. in this case). Perhaps your 
table decorations could have a Latin 
theme. 


For the Growth Chairman 

You should get many fresh ideas 
from this meeting for leading men into 
the direction Christ desired when he 
saved us to serve and commissioned 
us to “go into all the world.” Chal- 
lenge men for more informative read- 
ing in Missions, Crusader, and so 
forth. Make reference to some espe- 
cially interesting articles in recent is- 
sues. Promote subscriptions for Mis- 
SIONS magazine. 

Most important—emphasize that an 
interest and a stewardship beyond our- 
selves are the measure of our maturity 
in Christ. 


For the Action Chairman 


Suggest projects such as collecting 
warm clothing, making toys, and 
mending toys for missions close to 
home. If the program is guided prop- 
erly, and Christ’s will is sincerely 
sought, it is possible that new opportu- 
nities for action might be accom- 
plished. 

Close with the question: What one 
thing can we as a Men’s Fellowship do 
for Christ in our hemisphere? 

Keep notes on any suggestions made, 
and develop future action projects ac- 
cordingly. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Organization Plan 


A new plan of denominational or- 
ganization approved by the General 
Council meeting at Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 13-15, might well prove 
to be a milestone in the history of the 
American Baptist Convention. If ap- 
proved by the delegates in annual ses- 
sion, June 14-18, in Portland, Oreg., 
the plan would signal the start of a 
new era in the denomination’s admin- 
istrative life—one it has been working 
toward over the past fifteen years. 

Automatically coming off the table 
in Portland will be three other plans, 
all of which have been presented pre- 
viously and tabled. These are the 
“Hargroves Plan,’ the “MacDonald 
Plan,” and the earlier General Council 
plan. The new General Council plan 
will be offered as a substitute motion. 
For more than half a century, the con- 
vention has functioned as a series of 
separate boards and societies, related 
to the convention as cooperating or 
associated organizations. Under the 
new plan, these agencies will retain 
their present status, except that at the 
point of long-range planning and pol- 
icy-making they would accept the 
leadership of the General Council, in 
which they would be represented, and 
of the American Baptist Convention. 
The new plan, presented to the Gen- 
eral Council by V. Carney Hargroves, 
of Germantown, Pa., chairman of the 
continuation committee on evaluation 
and recommendation, brings each or- 
ganization into a closer relationship 
with an expanded and more-repre- 
sentative General Council. 


Long-Range Plans 

The new plan calls for the General 
Council to make long-range plans and 
policies within which the boards would 
operate. In reality, the boards would be 
boards of the convention, classified as 
program agencies. The head of each 
program agency would become an as- 
sociate general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. A fifth asso- 
ciate would be in charge of adminis- 
tration. Under this broad category of 
administration there would be nine di- 
visions directly related to the General 
Council: 


@ A—World Mission Support—con- 
tinuing a portion of the work of 
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the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. 

@ B—Program Planning. 

@ C—Communication—already un- 
der the General Council, since 
June, 1958. 

@ D—Management and Organization 
—to handle the receipt and dis- 
tribution of the Unified Bud- 
get; central accounting, man- 
agement of property; operation 
of national offices and central 
services; transportation services 
and counsel; business adminis- 
tration; place, facilities, and 
arrangements for annual meet- 
ings; and so forth. 

@ -E—Archives and History—includ- 
ing the American Baptist His- 
torical Society. 

@ F—Women’s Work—now the Na- 

tional Council of American 

Baptist Women. 


GENERAL 


Chart 1 


as proposed by 


@ G—Men’s Work—now American 
Baptist Men. 

@ H—Cooperative Christianity. 

@ J—Christian Social Concern—now 
the Council on Christian Social 
Progress. 

Divisions A—E are classified as “serv- 
ice divisions,” and F-J as “action divi- 
sions.” 

Under the new plan, there would be 
forty-six voting members of the Gen- 
eral Council and fifty non-voting 
members. The voting members would 
comprise thirty-six elective members— 
not fewer than two ministers, two lay- 
men, and two laywomen in each class, 
and at least three chosen each year 
from each of the three convention 
areas; four members representing the 
program boards; six officers of the con- 
vention, immediate past president. 

Non-voting members would include 
the chief executives of the two in- 
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Additional representation at 
Council Meeting. (From Convention 
Staff) 


Associate General Secretary 
for Administration 
Assistant General Secretary 
Budget Advisor 
9 Division Directors 
(See list below) 
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Memorial Coliseum, Portland, Oregon 


corporated boards (Education and 
M.&M.); the cooperating organiza- 
tions (two for Foreign Missions, two 
for Home Missions, and one for Publi- 
cation Society) ; the forty-three affili- 
ated organizations (state conventions 
and city societies and associations) . 

Additional representation would 
come from certain members of the 
convention staff, who would not be 
members of the General Council, but 
would attend meetings and have speak- 
ing privileges. These would be the as- 
sociate general secretary for adminis- 
tration, the assistant general secretary, 
the budget adviser, and the nine divi- 
sion directors. 

The total number of people involved 
in this plan of organization would be 
forty-seven fewer than at present, ac- 
cording to Edwin H. Tuller, general 
secretary of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. “While some provision for 
cross-representation between boards 
and the General Council has been pro- 
vided,” he says, “the net result of op- 
erating this plan should be to reduce 
over-all expenses for travel and admin- 
istration.” 

In presenting the plan of his com- 
mittee to the General Council, Dr. 
Hargroves said that the committee be- 
lieved it to be a reasonable plan and 
hoped that the General Council would 
think so, too. After the presentation, in 
which all members of the committee 
participated, the plan and the com- 
mittee were roundly applauded by 
those present. They saw it as the ma- 
tured judgment of the committee after 
it had considered the other plans. Dr. 
Hargroves explained that there had 
been long and careful meetings with 
the executives of the societies and Dr. 
Tuller, who is an ex-officio member of 
the committee on evaluation and rec- 
ommendation. These meetings were a 
zuide to the committee in the forma- 
tion of the plan approved by the Gen- 
eral Council in Philadelphia. 

Members of the continuation com- 
mittee on evaluation and recommen- 
dation, in addition to Dr. Hargroves 
and Dr. Tuller, include H. Gordon 
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Fromm, of Dover, Del.; R. Claibourne 
Johnson, of Waukegan, IIl.; George J. 
MacDonald, of Denver, Colo.; Max 
W. Morgan, of Seattle, Wash.; How- 
ard L. Roach, of Plainfield, Iowa; and 
Carl W. Tiller, of Cheverly, Md. 
FatrH PoMPponio 


OREGON 


Provisional Program 
Portland Convention 


Piace: Portland, Oreg. 

Date: June 14-18 

TueEmeE: “Behold, I Send You Forth” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 10:16 


Wednesday, June 14 
EVENING 

Presidential Address: C. Stanton Gal- 
lu 

Baptist Jubilee Advance Presentation 

State Caucus Meetings. (The group 
will be divided into three sections 
meeting Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday evenings. ) 


Thursday, June 15 
MornNING 

Devotions 

Theological Lecture: Robert Lynn 

Convention Business: presentation of 
Program Committee; presenta- 
tion of Budget; report of Finance 
Committee; report of General 
Council 

Report: Edwin H. Tuller 

Rosa O. Hall Awards: Paul O. Mad- 
sen 

Chapel Hour: Bernard Ramm 


AFTERNOON 

Devotions 

Presentation: American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies 

Presentation: American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies 

Business Session: Action on Reorgani- 
zation 


EVENING 
Report: Relations with Other Reli- 
gious Bodies 





Address: C. Emanuel Carlson 
Offering 

Concert: Baptist Choirs of Portland 
Presentation: Baptist World Alliance 
State Caucuses 


Friday, June 16 


MorniING 
Theological Lecture: Robert Lynn 
Convention Business: Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation Report; Res- 
olutions 
Chapel Hour: Bernard Ramm 


AFTERNOON 

Convention Business: Resolutions 
(cont’d) ; report of Nominating 
Committee 

Radio—TV Awards: Frederick L. Es- 
sex 

Press Awards: Faith Pomponio 

Report: American Baptist Assembly 

Report: Council on Christian Social 
Progress 


EVENING 


Presentation of Local Committee 

Laymen’s Hour Broadcast 

Address: Governor Mark Hatfield, of 
Oregon 

American Baptist Women 

American Baptist Men 

State Caucuses 


Saturday, June 17 
MorNING 

Theological Lecture: Dr. Lynn 

Convention Business 


Chapel Hour: Dr. Ramm 


AFTERNOON 

Presentation: American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies 

Presentation: American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies 

Report: Valley Forge Project and Val- 
ley Forge Forward Fund 

Report: Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board 


EVENING 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, Baptist Stu- 
dent Movement, and National 
Scholarship Program 
Offering 
Concert: Linfield College Choir 
Address: Edwin H. Tuller 


Sunday, June 18 


MorNING 
Worship in the churches of Portland 
and vicinity 


AFTERNOON 
Presentation: Board of Education and 
Publication 
Chaplains and Service Personnel: A. 
Ray Appelquist 


Convention Sermon: Curtis R. Nims 


EVENING 
Unfinished Business 
Missionary Dedication Service 
Adjournment 











CLEVELAND 
Foreign Boards Report 


The boards of managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, March 
12-15, in the Lakewood Baptist 
Church, adopted a new organization 
plan which is simpler and which em- 
phasizes the present-day relationship 
between the American Baptist Conven- 
tion and the Baptist groups around the 
world traditionally considered the 
“fields” of the Foreign Mission Socie- 
ties. 


Three Departments 

As of June, this year, following ses- 
sions of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion in Portland, Oreg., there will be 
three departments of administrative 
officers functioning under the over-all 
coordinating unit known as general 
administration. There will be a secre- 
tary for overseas, a secretary for public 
relations, and a secretary for finance. 
A recruitment secretary for missionary 
personnel and an associate secretary 
for this office will be administratively 
related to the overseas department. 
Other departments will continue to 
have associate secretaries. For the most 
part, administrative officers will con- 
tinue with their present assignments 
after the changes in designation take 
effect in June. 

Most significant was a change in 
terminology which replaces the title of 
“administrative secretary” for various 
overseas areas. In June, those in the 
overseas department who carry port- 
folios related to specific world areas 
will be designated “regional represent- 
atives.” The boards were reminded by 
a missionary to Burma that such bodies 
as the Burma Baptist Convention are 
in every sense autonomous, and that 
the title “administrative secretary for 


Burma,” for instance, is quite mislead- 
ing. 

Under the plan, adopted by the 
boards as a further step in implement- 
ing an exhaustive management survey 
made in 1957, there will be regional 
representatives for four areas. Russell 
E. Brown will carry the portfolio for 
Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Okinawa, and Thailand. Chester J. 
Jump, Jr., will serve the Congo, ac- 
tually living on the field at least until 
1962, with periodic trips to the United 
States. Gordon R. Lahrson will con- 
tinue as regional representative for 
Europe, with administrative _ staff 
status. 

Alfred F. Merrill, presently admin- 
istrative secretary in the public-rela- 
tions department, will serve as regional 
representative for Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa, South India, and Burma, be- 
ginning in June. Mr. Merrill first went 
to Assam as a missionary in 1928, be- 
came mission secretary in Assam in 
1950, and joined the administrative 
staff in New York in 1957. 

Beginning with their retirement in 
June, two of the present secretaries of 
the overseas department, Dana M. 
Albaugh and Hazel F. Shank, will pur- 
sue special work including research 
and writing assignments for the boards. 
Special requests have come to them 
from time to time over the years and 
their duties have prevented their giv- 
ing time to such requests. The most 
significant of these requests will occupy 
their full time at least through 1962. 


New Appointments 

Several new missionaries were ap- 
pointed for overseas service and were 
commissioned in the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, on Tuesday, 
March 14, with over nine hundred 
people present. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. Larsen are 





New missionaries appointed recently by foreign boards. From left, front 
row: Mrs. J. D. Fett, Mrs. R. R. Larsen, A. Chatfield, Mrs. J. Niemeyer. 
From left, back row: W. A. Stanford, Dr. Fett, Dr. Larsen, Mr. Niemeyer 
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living in Denver, Colo., where Dr. Lar- 
sen is interning in Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. Their field designation has not 
been determined. Dr. Larsen is the son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Almus O. Larsen, 
American Baptist missionaries to the 
Philippines. Mrs. Larsen is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Alex W. Fry, of 
Wayne, Pa. Mr. Fry is the director of 
the division of business and finance of 
the American Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication. The Larsens 
have a daughter born in January, 
1961. 

Dr. and Mrs. James D. Fett pres- 
ently reside in Kansas City, Mo., 
where Dr. Fett is interning in Kansas 
City General Hospital. Like the Lar- 
sens, their field designation will await 
completion of medical internship and 
residency. They are parents of a 
daughter born in December, 1960. 

Rev. and Mrs. John Niemeyer come 
from North Dakota, where Mr. Nie- 
meyer has been pastor of Bethel Bap- 
tist Church, Powers Lake. Mr. Nie- 
meyer is a native of Holland, has been 
in this country since 1947, and is a 
graduate of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. The Niemeyers have 
four children, two boys and two girls, 
ranging in age from eight months to 
five years. They will serve in Japan. 

Anelise Chatfield, also designated to 
Japan as a short-term English teacher, 
is a native of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
presently is in Nashville, Tenn., work- 
ing toward her master’s degree at Van- 
derbilt University. Her bachelor’s de- 
gree is from Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and she is a member of the 
First Baptist Church, Muskegon, Mich. 

Winnifred A. Stanford, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been a grade-school 
teacher and now is completing work 
on a master’s degree at the University 
of Minnesota. She holds a B.A. degree 
from Bethel College, St. Paul, and did 
work for her teaching certificate at the 
University of Minnesota. She is a 
member of the Lake Park Baptist 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rosert F. CRAMER 


THAILAND 


Progress in Maesariang 


The year 1960 was marked, not by 
any one event, but by many little ex- 
periences. Fortunately, these experi- 
ences all add up to progress. 


Evangelism 

The year opened with three conven- 
tion evangelists working in the area; 
a number of association evangelists and 
teachers working in various villages; 
and sporadic work among the Thai. 
One of the convention evangelists is 
now the pastor at Mae Hae Kee. The 
believers in another area are on the 
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It also helps to reach young 
people for Christ through the thirty- 
five American Baptist Christian 
Centers serving seventy-five areas of 
cities in the United States. 


In 1960 - 212 young people in 
these centers made new decisions 
to follow Christ. 





WILL YOU HELP WITH YOUR ANNUITY? 





For Additional Information Write 


Mr. James A. Christison, Jr., Treasurer 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


A 4-year liberal arts college for 
women offering majors in 20 areas of 
study along with wide vocational, 
recreational and social experiences. 


For information write — 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 











A challenge 
to modern-day 


Christians .. . 


DARED! 


hy Chester E. Swor 


Twelve realistic talks come to grips 
with the problems and possibilities of 
day-to-day living. Here is Swor at his 
best—writing with Christian common 
sense, showing what Christian living 
could be if we dared! $2.50 


Also by Chester E. Swor... 


VERY TRULY YOURS 
A continuing top seller at 5,000 copies 
per year. $2.00 


Order them both TODAY ... from your 


favorite bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS Nashville 3, Tenn. 


IF 
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Baptist Institute 
Scholarship Girls 
from 
New Jersey 


The Women’s Baptist Missionary Society of New Jersey is helping these New Jersey 
girls in their education for Christian service at the Baptist Institute. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE offers a three year Junior College program to train committed 
young women for the church-related vocations. Either a terminal vocational course or a 
transfer course may be taken for the Associate in Arts degree. 


Applications for the 1961 fall term are now being received. 


Write for further information and literature to 
Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President, 
Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription 


rate. Three-year subscription——$5.00——MISSIONS 
Magazine. 


RENEW your subscription well in advance in or- 


der to avoid missing issues. 
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verge of becoming an _ organized 
church, and the worker there will be- 
come the regular pastor, or will be 
sent into a new area (Mae Bu Glo). 
The third worker has been working in 
the Khun Yuam area. 

Recently, two new evangelists have 
been added. One is working in the 
southern part of the Maesariang dis- 
trict, where there are no Christians. 
The other, Thra Taw Paw, is a highly 
respected ordained evangelist, who has 
been asked to help with the work in 
the Khun Yuam area. Already the 
work there is growing and the presence 
of an older, mature man should be a 
real asset to this work. The Khun 
Yuam area holds much promise for fu- 
ture development. 

Much of the work has been in the 
fields of education and evangelism. 
Hence, some of the growth has been in 
ability, yet there has been growth in 
numbers, too. 

The Thai work has been done by 
two students from McGilvary Sem- 
inary, Chiengmai, who were sent here 
for three months during vacation; a 
caravan of young people sent out by 
the Church of Christ in Thailand, for 
two weeks; and Malee, a girl from 
here who has been taking the layman’s 
short course at McGilvary, and now 
having returned is able to give some 
time through the week and on Sun- 
days to teaching. Thai evangelism 
awaits the time when someone can give 
more leadership to an aggressive pro- 
gram. 


Education 

Our educational program is con- 
cerned with young people and children 
who come to stay in the hostel, or who 
go to study in Chiengmai and Bang- 
kok. Last year, we had twenty children 
in the hostel and this year we ended up 
with twenty-one. Generally the chil- 
dren have done well in their studies, 
many standing at the top of their 
classes. 

Two Thai girls, both preparing for 
Christian work, were baptized on Jan- 
uary 1. Malee, mentioned above, has 
finished the second year of a four-year 
course she is taking at McGilvary Sem- 
inary. Students study three months a 
year. Anong, the other girl, is taking a 
two-year midwifery course in Bangkok, 
and upon completion of the course she 
hopes to use her training in Christian 
service. 


Agriculture 

A significant soils survey was made 
by Murray Dawson and Dick Mann in 
April. This survey was important, not 
because of what was done, but because 
it gave evidence of what we can do in 
the future when Dick has time to make 
the contribution to our total program. 
The survey was helpful, and as a re- 
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ult one village is attempting, on a 
small scale, double cropping and the 
plowing under of green cover crops. 

Although the program has been full 
of promise, it has been full of disap- 
pointments, too. The chief disappoint- 
ment has been the inability of the 
Karens to maintain good livestock 
once they produce it—pointing up 
again the need for more education. We 
have finally finished five booklets, in 
Karen, on various agricultural sub- 
jects. Doe Doe, who is responsible for 
the agricultural extension program has 
done most of the work on these book- 
lets. When served a cup of coffee in a 
village located in the mountains, I 
was thrilled because the beans had 
come from a bush we had sent to them 
three or four years ago. Actually, it 
was a weak cup of coffee, but for a 
noncoffee drinker it was most enjoy- 
able! 


Medical Work 


Although most of the medical work 
is being directed from Chiengmai, we 
have many contacts with Sharrow, the 
nurse here. She has traveled a good 
deal this year. Plans are being made 
for a health center to be built two 
days’ walking time northeast of 
Maesariang. 

The villagers, willing to help all they 
can, will probably do much of the 


work themselves. But some of the work 
(sawing lumber, putting up the frame 
work, planting floor boards, and so 
forth) they cannot do. This must be 
contracted. Sometime within the next 
few months the center should be in 
operation. 


The Future 

The good news was received this 
past year that Bob and Pat Coats had 
been assigned to Maesariang, where 
they will be studying the Karen lan- 
guage, and working later. If all works 
out as we hope and pray, upon our re- 
turn from furlough we can work to- 
gether to accomplish many of the 


things that so far have been hopes and 
dreams, but not reality. 

The four things we hope to see ac- 
complished in the next few years are: 
(1) greater missionary participation in 
developing the work in the Khun 
Yuam area; (2) a more definite pro- 
gram of evangelism among the Thai in 
the Maesariang area; (3) more time 
given to work among the Christian 
and non-Christian mountain villages 
in the Maesariang area; (4) more 
work developed among the women in 
the area, both through the association 
woman’s group, and through special 
projects. 

Lester N. Hunt 
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UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE WITH CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


Offering a Liberal Arts Program 
European Campus at Salzburg, Austria 
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family record, 12 maps. . 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing 
house and your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


RSV (@ONCORDETIE BIBLE 
IN CLASSIC WHITE 


White is for weddings...white is for confirmations...white is for 
Spring. And this RSV Concordette Bible is a soft, classic white. 
It is small (474” x 7”) and slender (less than an inch thick). 
Yet it is remarkably complete. It includes a presentation page, 
. all in color. It has a 192-page con- 
cise Concordance and list of proper names, and over 75,000 
center column references. 

Choose from two white editions of the Concordette. One is 
leatheroid, with amber edges, for $5.95. The other is white 
washable imitation leather, with gold edges, for $7.95. 




















You ll Need It 


you tackle that conference at 
Green Lake this summer. 


Make reservations: 


510 Wellington Avenue 


Plenty of stored rest before & ‘ 


Spend the night enroute (or rest up afterwards) at B.M.T.S. 
SUMMER SEASON FOR GUESTS JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 20, 1961 


House Director 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 





Telephone: LI 9-2624 


Chicago 14, Illinois 








The Appointment 
of 


B.A., B.D., M.A., Ph.D. 


and Social Ethics 
Effective August 1, 1961 


guality theological education 





Central Seminary Proudly Announces 


DOCTOR ALVIN C. PORTEOUS 


Associate Professor of Philosophical Theology 


—aneolh ler step in The Greater Contra 


Development Program designed to 
enrich the Seminary 3 program of 


CENTRAL BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 

















MOUNDS-— MIDWAY 


(SINCE 1907) 
Nursing Education in Baptist Hospitals 


Dedicated to an 
Expanding Christian 
Ministry of Healing 


in Your Community and 


on Mission Fields 
Around the World 


FOR A CATALOG OR 
CAMPAIGN INFORMATION 





1. MELVIN CONLEY EXEC. DiR. 
BAPTIST HOSPITAL FUND, INC. 
1700 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 

ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


Scheel of Metting 








Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Ten. (2) A depression when we 
lose our own jobs.” (3) It means that 
the bearers of this witness are the laity, 
and that the arena of their witness is 
the place where they stand in the 
world. (4) 14,000. (5) The difference 
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between theological preaching in Eu- 
rope and popular preaching in Amer- 
ica. (6) Tasuku Sakata. (7) Big Boss, 
Director of Operations, no longer wel- 
come. (8) Ao Nagas. (9) $1.50. (10) 
Andrew Davison. (11) D. R. Sharpe. 
(12) Missions June issue. (13) 60,000. 


SSIONARY 
LESTONES 


Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis 
sion Societies, March, 1961: R. L. 
Pierce, division of church missions 
trainee. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches, the following pastors: 

F. A. Coons, George St. Baptist 
Church, Logansport, Ind.; D. B. Cud- 
worth, Community Baptist Church, 
Broderick, Calif.; G. E. Dalton, Glen- 
haven Baptist Church, Portland, 
Oreg.; W. L. Fisher, El Monte Baptist 
Church, Los Altos, Calif.; D. Gaines, 
Belmont Baptist Church, Lincoln, 
Neb.; L. Howard, church-extension 
project, Richmond, Ind.; T. F. Hut- 
son, Immanuel Baptist Church, Wan- 
atchee, Wash.; D. A. Neuenschwan- 
der, Cordova Baptist Church, Rancho, 
Cordova, Calif.; R. W. Newman, 
Christ Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio; 
M. D. Pember, Redwood Hills Baptist 
Church, Redwood City, Calif.; L. P. 
Samuelson, Papago American Baptist 
Church, Scottsdale, Ariz.; A. R. 
Smith, Crossroads American Baptist 
Church, Denver, Colo. 

Erva J. Robinson, program worker, 
United Christian Centers, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 






Died 

A. Franklin Fisher, served the Educa- 
tional Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1937- 
1947, in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 6, 1960. 

Dorothy Holland, served from 1947- 
1951 as dean of women, Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School, Berkeley, Calif., 
in Lincoln, Nebr., December 20, 1960. 

Margaret Jenkins, first missionary at 
Camden Christian Center, Camden, 
N.J., in Washington, D.C., December, 
1960. 

Frank P. Rideout, American Bap- 
tist chaplain, in Newton Center, Mass., 
November 3, 1960. 


Resigned 


G. R. Brown, missionary pastor, 
Vinton, Salem, Gallia Parish, Ohio; 
C. M. Christensen, missionary pastor, 
Ocean Lake, Oreg.; J. W. Hurse, pas- 
tor First Baptist Church, Twenty-nine 

Palms, Calif.; Gertrude Lauterbach, 
Cordova Community Hospital, Cor- 
dova, Alaska. The following pastors: 

Julia A. Brand, First Baptist Church, 
Roberts, Idaho; H. R. Cooper, East- 
side Baptist Church, Eastside, Oreg.; 
R. A. Erickson, church-extension proj- 
ect, Billings, Mont.; D. M. Foster, 
Church in the Valley, Butte, Mont.; 
R. M. Hendrickson, Immanuel Bap- 
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ist Church, Wanatchee, Wash.; G. 
W. King, Highland Baptist Church, 
South San Francisco, Calif.; J. Melni- 
koff, Homesite Baptist Church, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; C. C. Shepherd, Ameri- 
can Baptist Church, Tempe, Ariz.; 
Carmelo Santiago, Kansas; J. W. 
Tennyson, Grove Road _ Baptist 
Church, Ypsilanti, Mich.; R. W. 
Wheaton, Atherton Hills Baptist 
Church, Menlo Park, San Francisco, 
Calif.; R. J. Kuechman, director, Den- 
ver Christian Center, Denver, Colo.; 
Petra Urbina, general worker, Caguas, 
Puerto Rico. 


Furloughed 


P. Elaine Brinton, R.N., from Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, through May; 
Eleanor E. Dow and Kathleen A. 
Rounds, from Colegios Internacionales, 
Cristo, Cuba; Estelle Marlin, Kodiak 
Baptist Mission, Kodiak, Alaska, 
through Aug.; Carlita Smith, from 
rural missionary, Eastern Cuba; Eva- 
lena McCutcheon, from Colegio Bau- 
tista, San Salvador, El Salvador, until 
July 31, date of her retirement; L. D. 
Wilson and family, from Colegio Bau- 
tista, Managua, Nicaragua, until May. 


IDEAL GIFT FOR 
GRADUATION 


THE STUDENT 
AT PRAYER 


Compiled by 
H. D. Bollinger 








The Student at Prayer contains contribu- 
tions from over 70 persons, including 
pastors, students and professors. College 
students and graduates will find this 
simple book of prayers a real aid in dis- 
covering the greatness of God. Hard-back, 
96 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. Address: 
Department 11 





The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5,Tenn. 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
nave set the standard 
of excellence ever 
ince 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 


PULPIT ROBES, too,made Mi sJah Rhea ac 
in the same quality way. 
7 SIMON Inc 
Write for catalog 
C5 7 West 36 St.WY. 18. NY 
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Vacation Church School 


Filmstrips 
Stories Jesus Toip 
F366. A Good Neighbor. The Loving 


Father. Two filmstrips, one record. 
Sale, $16.50. 

F367. The Story of the Seeds. The 
Lost Sheep. Two filmstrips, one rec- 
ord. Sale, $16.50. 

Both the above at special sale price 


of $25.50. 


GETTING TO KNow Gop BETTER 


F368. Know God Through His 
World. Know God Through the Bible. 
Two filmstrips, one record. Sale, 
$16.50. 

F369. Know God Through Prayer 
and Worship. Know God Through 
Jesus. Two filmstrips, one record. Sale, 
$16.50. 

Both the above at special sale price 
of $25.50. 

The above units are for six- and 
seven- and eight-year-old children. 


Tue Story oF JEsus—Part II 


F257. The Calling of the Four. 

F258. The Marriage at Cana. 

F259. The Healing of a Leper. 

F260. The Healing of a Paralytic. 

F261. The Visit to Mary and 

Martha. 

F262. The Man Born Blind. 

Part II, complete with dual-purpose 
records. Sale, $40.50. 


Motion Pictures 

Why not use a 15-minute motion 
picture in each session? There are 
many items listed in the catalogue of 
the Baptist Film Library. However, 
the following films were prepared for 
use with eight-to-twelve-year-olds and 
each film weaves a moral into a story 
which will hold the attention of the 
children: 

344. A Bigger Reward. 

322. A Clean House. 

417. First Impressions. 

323. Flying Straight. 

418. God’s Christmas Gift. 

419. Half Inch of Selfishness. 

342. I Don’t Want to Win. 

343. King of the Block. 

379. Sharing Is Fun. 

420. Spending Money. 

345. Tokens of Love. 

421. Turn the Other Cheek. 

378. You Can’t Buy Friendship. 

Rental, $58.50 for complete “Our 
Children “Series” ; each title, $5.00. 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, U.; 2855 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


KNOW ... your neighbor 
his church 


the issues 





PRIMER ON | 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
for PROTESTANTS | 


Newly revised edition by Stanley |. Stuber 
$3.50 at your bookseller { 
ASSOCIATION PRESS * 291 BW’Y, N.Y. 7 














Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
For information and speaking engagements 


WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


preparation for leadership 
through learning and experience 
@ liberal arts 
e fully accredited 
@ co-educational 
© founded 1844 
e 750 students 


For information address 


Harriet HALE 
Admissions Counselor 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

























SPECIAL SUMMER 
SAVINGS 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send 
today for FREE catalog: 
C-9 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-9 (Chil- 
dren's Robes); P-9 (Pul- 
pit Robes); B-9 (Bap- 


tismal Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CWAMPAICN. KL. 1000 MARKET ST 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
1624 NW. Cahuenga Blvd 


CHKACO 1, AL 
P78 W LaSalle St 


NEW YORK 1.8.7 
366 Fifth Ave 
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TABLES 


Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
etc. — attention! Famous 
MONROE Folding Tables at factory prices 
and discounts up to 40%. Automatic lock 
on legs. Strong and durable—easy seating. 
68 models and sizes to choose from. Write 
today for BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG — 
FREE. Beautifully illustrated in full color. 
Shows full line of MONROE folding tables, chairs, plat- 
form risers, table and chair trucks, portable partitions. 
THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 






















your dealer 


NOW. . 3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . 
lightweight . . boilproof com- 
$1.25 Doz. 


COMMUNIO FREE sample of each size 


Scdlbaiy ws GOODS CO. 


Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
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THE ANDOVER NEWTON QUARTERLY 





This publication, edited by Professor S. MacLean Gilmour of Andover New- 
ton Theological School, includes current articles of interest to both ministers 
and laymen. The faculty, alumni, visiting lecturers and others are contributors. 








The following articles have been included in recent issues: 


“God and Freedom” Nels F. S. Ferre 
“Church Union and Its 

Theological Foundations” Gerald R. Cragg 
“Ministers and Social Ethics” Culbert Rutenber 
“The Roles of Pastoral Counselor” John M. Billinsky 
“The Idea of the Church” Rudolf Bultmann 
“Whither Old Testament Studies?” Norman K. Gottwald 





In order to receive the Quarterly, published in September, November, Janu- 


ary and March, please write 
PRESIDENT HERBERT GEZORK 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 


The School of The Prophets 


Lois North, junior, and member of the 
Drama Group says . . . “These last five months 
have led me to a greater appreciation of the life 
that draws us closer to God. I have found great joy 
in studying and living here at Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School. From my childhood I have known 
| that I was destined for Christian service. 
































Frank Tiernan, president of the student 
body, a senior, says . .. “In the year 1958 I 
humbly entered the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School. Through the experiences of this Christian 
community, I have been able to plant my feet more 
firmly upon the Rock of my salvation, Christ. What 
has happened to me while at Berkeley will be of 
inestimable value in learning to walk and perhaps 
to run the race God has planned for me in the years 
ahead.” 





















BERKELEV BAPTIST 
OIVINITY SCHOO! 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4. California 
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Ly Frank A. Shaya 


TEPHEN E. FLETCHER, the 
new pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Springfield, Vt., writes that 
during the interim period while the 
church was looking for a new pastor, 
the members of the board of trustees 
decided to order one hundred copies 
of Missions each month to distribute 
to each active church family. 

Mr. Fletcher indicates that he con- 
siders it a privilege to work with Bap- 
tist people who are so eager to be in- 
formed. He says, “Each Sunday I have 
been reading a one-minute excerpt 
from a feature article in MIssIons, 
and then inviting members of the con- 
gregation to read the rest of the ac- 
count in the magazine.” 

Perhaps other churches could adopt 
this same method of distribution and 
reader stimulation. The business office 
of Missions will welcome additional 
churches to the list of those that are 
securing a bulk order of 5, or 25, or 50 
copies to be distributed monthly to 
each church family. 

As an incentive, for new subscribers 
only, Missions will send three addi- 
tional months for every order of five 
or more copies sent to one address, at 
the club rate of $2.00 a year. This of- 
fer is not good for renewals. 

Each church in the American Bap- 
tist Convention should subscribe for 
at least five copies of Missions to be 
used by the leaders of the missionary 
society, members of the board of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education, 
and other church members interested 
in the missionary program of the 
church and the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 


Club managers are invited to come 
to the Missions booth, No. 80, in the 
exhibit hall at the time of the meet- 
ings of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oreg., June 14-18. The 
editor or business manager will be 
happy to talk with you about circula- 
tion problems. 

® 

It is not too early to begin .making 
plans for the observance of Missions 
Magazine Sunday, to be held October 
22, or any other Sunday in October. 
Sample posters and other materials 
will be mailed to pastors and club 
managers the first week in September. 


When paying for subscriptions that 
have been billed, it is very important 
to include the copy of the invoice, or 
to send the invoice number with the 
remittance, or to write a word of ex- 
planation giving us all the necessary 
information. 


MISSIONS 
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How To Live On $650 A Year... 


An editor inquired about the financial condition of a Baptist minister at the time of M & M’s 
founding. His answer: ““We do it by reducing expenses to the minimum. By buying meat once a 
week; by making a $14.40 suit last two seasons; by wearing a $10 overcoat four years, and a Sunday 
suit five or six; by half-soling our own shoes, upholstering our own furniture, and by patching and 
darning and turning the carpets . . . by drawing on the small amount we had laid away for a rainy 
day, and not adding to it in the last three years; by the occasional supplies brought in by generous 


members; by the blessing of God and a wife who knows how to manage.” 


50th ANNIVERSARY 1911-1961 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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Artist's conception of the new builli t 


TO SERVE GOD 


«more efficiently 


- more effectively 


Give to the Valley Forge Forward Fund 
Offering in your church this month. 


This milestone in American Baptist history will 
mark the beginning of a greater world-wide 
ministry by your church and convention through 
more efficient and cooperative thought, planning 
and action. 


This symbol which has appeared in MISSIONS ads for the past four months shows a 
bird’s eye view of the new building as seen from directly above the center of the circle. 





